





THERE’S A LOT OF ZAFZ TO COAL MINING 



































To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 
world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 
drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 
earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 
complete automatic mining machines have been 
developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 
speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 
of everyday mining operations, 

It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“a DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL’—and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. WJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me my free copy of 
“A Down-To-Eartu PicrurE OF Coat.” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
Street — ar tes Te 
, | aan Zone Sinte 


Name of School Sac int an cep eee ets i ee 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








Calendar of Events 


Dec. 28-30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Wichita, Kan. 
Jan. 13-14—Winter Sports Clinic, 
Wausau 

Jan. 23-27—Conference on Safety Edu- 
cation, See Page 27 

Feb. 10—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 17-18—Wisconsin Assn. of Sec- 
ondary Principals, Madison 

Mar. 31—Northeastern WEA, Green 
Bay 

Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Assn. of Elemen- 
tary’ Principals, Madison 

July 2~7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 





On the Cover 


ROM a large number of paint- 

ings submitted by Wisconsin 
artists to the Gimbels Wisconsin 
Playgrounds Exhibit this fall, 
Playthings in Show Window by 
Santos Zingale was awarded first 
prize. By means of gestures, Mr. 
Zingale has depicted the frustra- 
tion of children as they longingly 
peer through the heavy plate 
glass window at the things which 
are not to be theirs, a scene so 
common at this season of the 
year. 


Santos Zingale, a native of Mil- 
waukee, is now assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College 
and has received his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Mr. Zingale’s paintings include 
murals for the post office at Stur- 
geon Bay, for the Henry Mitchell 
High School in Racine, and for 
the University of Wisconsin. He 
won the Milwaukee Journal pur- 
chase prize and the Madison Art 
Association prize, and is repre- 
sented in the Gimbel Wisconsin 
Centennial Art Collection. We are 
indebted to Gimbels of Milwaukee 
for permission to use the photo- 
graph of the painting on the 
cover. 
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HE’S BUILDING 
HIS OWN FUTURE 


Through making sales 
contacts, this Sentinel 
carrier is meeting people 
and gaining the funda- 
mentals of the business 
world. It's the kind of 
self-training that goes 
hand-in-hand with class- 
room training. You pro- 
vide one and we provide 
the other... and we are 
proud of the part our 
youth supervisors play in preparing the young men 
of today for their world of tomorrow. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 














will we save # 
going Greyhound? 


Thousands of American teachers have found 
that Greyhound travel costs less than one- 
third as much as operating a private auto! 
Compared with other kinds of public trans- 
portation, Greyhound cross-country trips 
often save you enough dollars for a good suit 
or dress ... and shorter trips also save youa 
pocketful of change. 

Then remember this: Greyhound is the 


scenic way to go. You enjoy the convenience y an Fran ity Denver : ‘ 1530 AS 
of frequent schedules, terminals located in é New Tecti- Washing eles wos 1270 66.35 
downtown areas, and Nationwide routes that Boston-New ami Sih > 4 io x 
take you all across America. (All fores subject 10. a ees 22.09 17.95 
ee ° change, US. 1S 70 


4 lop More Travel tor @ Lot less Money / 





GREYHOUND 
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The Cdihas 


Bender Liked the WEA 


545 Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

I’ve just returned to my desk, and I 
want to hurry to thank you for the 
great privilege you provided me in ad- 
dressing the WEA. I consider it an 
honor, and shall always remember your 
kindness. ’ 

With a world of good wishes and 
kind regards, 

I am, Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F., BENDER 








Post the Pictures 


Madison, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 

... I am urging teachers to mount 
the cover of the WEA Journal, and on 
reverse side to paste the clipping which 
describes the picture. I like to have 
them add it to their Wisconsin picture 
collection in their vertical file. Our 
schools are so short of Wisconsin pic- 
tures. 

Again, Many thanks. 

Mary TuoHY RYAN 
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_ We stand at one of those pivotal moments in Amer- 
ican history when new frontiers can be opened to 
the public education. To do so requires the coop- 
eration of all citizens and educators with vision. 


The Citizens’ Responsibility 
For the Public Schools 


ROY E. LARSEN 


President of Time, Inc. and Chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


ANY appeals for better pub- 

lic schools today are based 
on the admirable sentiment that 
we all ought to do something for 
the children. “We must not let the 
youngsters down,” we often are 
told, and sometimes the implica- 
tion is that public schools are a 
sort of philanthropy. 

As a layman, I have been inter- 
ested to learn that this kind of 
appeal for good public schools is 
a rather recent development in 
our history. Our early leaders 
wanted schools as a guarantee of 
the prosperity of each community 
and as a guardian of the nation. 
The earliest laws requiring uni- 
versal education in Massachusetts 
were passed more than three hun- 
dred years ago not as a charity 
for children, but to insure skilled 
labor, to prevent widespread pov- 
erty, and to enable people to read 
both the Bible and the laws of the 
land. George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson felt the need for 
schools to provide an informed 
electorate which would be fully 
capable of intelligent self-govern- 
ment. I think it can fairly be said 
that our founding fathers became 
champions of public education for 
the most practical of reasons— 
because they knew that education 
was a matter of survival. 

When more than two years ago, 
President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University and six mem- 
bers of a joint committee (which 
had been appointed by the Edu- 
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cational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education) ap- 
proached a small group of laymen 
including myself with the sugges- 
tion that we form a national Com- 
mission of laymen to consider the 
problems faced by the public 
schools, it was this importance of 
the schools to the nation and com- 
munity which they stressed. 


Citizens Must Act 


Here, they said, is a public 
school system which benefits 
every citizen, a public school sys- 
tem upon which we all depend 
more than we know, yet here also 
is a public school system in which 
few laymen show much active in- 
terest. The educators told us it 
was time for all citizens to shoul- 
der the responsibility for improv- 
ing the public schools instead of 
leaving such efforts up to the edu- 
cators alone. 

We laymen whom the educators 
approached agreed that all citi- 
zens must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for the schools, but we were 
not at all sure what we could do 
about it. We set up an explora- 
tory committee to see if such a 
group could be effective, and to 
determine ways in which it might 
operate. 

First of all we examined the 
problems the public schools face 
today. We learned of the short- 
ages of school buildings, the 
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Our early leaders .. . felt the need for 
schools to provide an... electorate... 
capable of intelligent self-government. 


shortages of teachers, and the 
shortages of funds for equipment. 
We learned also of the difficulty 
in many places of finding persons 
of the required capabilities inter- 
ested enough in the public schools 
to serve on school boards. We 
learned of the confusion of edu- 
cational goals which so often ex- 
ists, and the lack of clearly under- 
stood educational standards. 

As the educators had told us, 
we saw that the key problem was 
the general apathy on the part of 
the public toward the public 
schools. We talked with people 
from communities where only a 
small percentage of the voters 
turned out for school board elec- 
tions, and we heard of places 
where town meetings to consider 
school problems attracted only a 
handful of participants. 


Local Action Brings Results 


These were not the only kinds 
of community we learned about, 
however. In many parts of the 
United States we saw communi- 
ties where citizens had gotten to- 
gether and formed committees to 
improve their public schools. In 
some of these places the results 
were almost miraculous. It was 
not uncommon, we found, for a 
citizens committee to revitalize 
completely its local school system, 
to change laws where necessary, 
to raise whatever funds were 
needed; and in a relatively short 
time to provide its own solutions 
to the many problems we had 
been considering. 

The existence of local citizens 
committees such as these con- 
vinced us that regardless of how 
much federal or state aid is 
granted tothe schools, the thought 
and energy necessary for the im- 
provement of any specific school 
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can come only from the commu- 
nity in which it is located. 


It seemed to us that a National 
Commission of laymen could be 
helpful to the degree in which it 
could arouse broad citizen inter- 
est in the public schools—a broad 
public interest which would re- 
sult in more support for existing 
local groups, and the formation of 
new groups where none existed. 
And we felt we could help evoke 
a broad, active interest in the 
public schools in part by stressing 
the contribution the schools make 
to the community and nation as 
well as to the individual child. 

This step we felt to be espe- 
cially important, for it is often 
the businessman and community 
leader with no personal interest 
in the schools who can, if suffi- 
ciently interested, be most useful 
in achieving school improvements. 
We felt that one purpose of our 
Commission would be to bring 
home the realization that the 
schools are the responsibility of 
all responsible men, and that the 
more responsible the man, the 
more responsibility for the schools 
he should shoulder. 


We Decide to Organize 


After coming to these conclu- 
sions we organized our Commis- 
sion. We chose the first 28 of an 
eventual 60 members. These mem- 
bers, who are listed elsewhere in 
this article, represent many dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, many 
different kinds of experience, and 
many different areas of opinion. 
All of them serve as individuals, 
rather than as representatives of 





... we saw communities where citizens 
had gotten together and formed com- 
mittees to improve their public schools. 
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Membership of Commission 


The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools is a 
group of 28 prominent laymen 
which was formed last spring to 
study the problems confronting 
public school education today, and 
to help arouse the broad public 
interest necessary for solving 
them. Its membership, which will 
eventually be expanded to 60, at 
present includes, besides Mr. Lar- 
sen: James F. Brownlee, former 
deputy director of the OPA, vice- 
chairman; John A. Stevenson, 
president of Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., treasurer; Leo Per- 
lis, director of the National CIO 
Community Services Committee, 
secretary; Mrs. Barry Bingham, 
Vice-President, Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Courier-Journal and 
Times; Stuart Bradley, Member 
of the Executive Board, Louisiana 
Education Foundation, New Or- 
leans; John Cowles, President, 
The Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une; Edward R. Eastman, Presi- 
dent and Editor, American Agri- 
culturist, Ithaca, N. Y.; George 
Gallup, Director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion; Mrs. 
Bruce Gould, Editor, Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Lester B. Gran- 
ger, Executive Director, National 
Urban League; Ralph A. Hay- 
ward, President, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Parchment, 
Michigan; Robert Heller, Robert 
Heller & Associates, Inc., Cleve- 
land; Palmer Hoyt, Editor and 
Publisher, The Denver Post; Mrs. 
Samuel A. Lewisohn, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, New York 
Public Education Association; 
Walter Lippmann, columnist, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Lit- 
tell, Senior Editor, The Reader’s 
Digest; Stanley Marcus, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Neiman— 
Marcus Company, Dallas; James 
G. K. McClure, President, Farm- 
ers’ Federation, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C.; George Houk Mead, Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Board, 
The Mead Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio; Mrs. Eugene Meyer, The 
Washington (D. C.) Post; Ray- 
mond Rubicam, co-founder of 
Young and Rubicam, Inc. (N. Y.), 
Scottsdale, Arizona; Beardsley 
Ruml, New York; Harry Scher- 
man, President, Book-of-the- 
Month Club; Louis B. Seltzer, 
Editor, Cleveland Press; Richard 
Joyce Smith, partner in law firm 
of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & 
Goetz, New York; Charles Allen 
Thomas, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis; and Judge 
Charles E. Wysanski, Jr., U. S. 
District Judge for Massachusetts, 
Boston. 








any organization, and none of 
them are professionally connected 
with education, politics or reli- 
gion. As an executive director to 
head our staff we chose Henry Toy, 
Jr., a business executive, who in 
his spare time had started and 
headed the Council for Delaware 
Education, one of the local com- 
mittees for school improvement 
which we had admired. 


Last May we announced the 
formation of our group. We were 
tremendously encouraged by the 
number of letters the Commission 


‘ received from citizens who want 


to help do something to improve 
their local schools. Literally hun- 
dreds of such letters arrived from 
the East, the Middle. West, the 
West, and the South. These let- 
ters convinced us that a broad 
public interest in the public 
schools is already in the making. 


We Look Ahead 


Although the Commission has 
been formally organized and an- 
nounced, we are, of course, just 
beginning our work. The initial 
part of our program calls for us 
to act as a clearing house of in- 
formation to help groups work- 
ing at the community level to im- 
prove their public schools. Al- 
though we know that the prob- 
lems in no two communities are 
exactly alike, we feel that each 
community may be able to profit 
from the experience of others. 
Accordingly, we ask each commu- 
nity group to tell us of their 
efforts to improve their public 
schools—to give us a “case his- 
tory” of themselves. In return we 
offer “case histories” of other 
groups. As an additional service 
the Commission attempts to help 
people interested in school im- 
provement to find existing studies 
and books which pertain to their 
particular problems. The Com- 
mission maintains a library to 
which anyone can write to find 
what published materials there 
are containing answers of a fac- 
tual nature to their school ques- 
tions. When people refer to us 
questions which can be answered 
only by opinions, we try to sup- 
ply a summary of the major ex- 
isting opinions, rather than just 
one point of view. 
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All this work is of course de- 
signed to help those already in- 
terested in the public schools. To 
interest those who have not yet 
been active in efforts to improve 
the schools, the Commission is co- 
operating with the Advertising 
Council in a national advertising 
campaign designed to draw atten- 
tion to the problems faced by the 
public schools. Advertisements 
dramatizing the importance of 
these problems are now appear- 
ing in many newspapers and mag- 
azines, as well as on billboards. 
Short descriptions of school prob- 
lems are also being incorporated 
in radio announcements. 


A Unique Opportunity 


As we gain experience and 
knowledge we hope to find other 
ways of encouraging the broad 
public interest necessary for 
achieving the kind of public 
schools which are necessary for 
the welfare of every American 
citizen. 

We are of course only one: of 
many groups trying to make some 
contribution toward solving the 
immense problems which con- 
front the public schools today. 
We feel, however, that all people 
who appreciate the importance of 
the public schools have a unique 
opportunity to turn the cause of 
public education into a burning 
public cause—a cause synony- 
mous with the cause of our na- 
tion. We feel we stand at one of 
those pivotal moments in Ameri- 
can history when new frontiers 
can be opened out to public edu- 
cation. It was really complacency 
which caused so many people to 
forget the great importance of 
the public schools, which made 
the cause of the public schools 
sometimes ‘to appear almost as a 
charity. Today there is not much 
complacency about. Two world 
wars and the recurrent threat of 
a third have pretty well removed 
that. I believe men will turn 
again to the public schools to help 
citizens answer the nation’s prob- 
lems, as well as to provide oppor- 
tunities for the individual child. 
When that happens, I think the 
schools will get the kind of public 
support they need to find answers 
to their problems. 
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NEA Membership 
Improves in Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN is one of the 

forty states showing an in- 
crease in current NEA members 
over the same period last year. 
On Oct. 31, 1948, Wisconsin’s 
NEA membership totaled 3,873 as 
compared with 4,340 on the same 
date of this year. Wisconsin’s 
Victory Action Program goal for 
May 31, 1950, is 15,048 member- 
ships in the National Education 
Association. United we stand, di- 
vided we fall—Let all of us in the 
WEA unite with the NEA and 
score another victory for Wis- 
consin. 

Some of the early reports from 
NEA headquarters list the follow- 
ing Wisconsin cities as members 
of the NEA Membership Honor 
Roll, with 100 per cent enrol- 
ments: 

Chippewa Falls 

Clintonville 

Columbus—Columbia County Normal 

School 

Delavan 

Marshfield 

Neenah 

Nekoosa 

North Fond du Lac 

Menomonie—The Stout Institute 

Port Washington 

Rice Lake 

River Falls 

Shawano 

Spooner 

Two Rivers 

Wausau 


There are many other cities 
that have joined the Honor Roll 
since my last report from head- 
quarters. Congratulations to all 
of you who are now on the Honor 
Roll and a genuine invitation is 
extended to all other cities, coun- 
ties, and institutions of higher 
learning to join the worthwhile 
cause. 


Wisconsin’s Rank 


Wisconsin does not occupy a 
very enviable position in NEA 
memberships in the roll call of 
states throughout the nation. Only 
30 per cent of our WEA member- 
ship is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association— 
this ranks us 46th among the 
states and territories of the na- 
tion. Nebraska, South Dakota, 


S. R. SLADE 


NEA Director 
Wausau Junior High School 





Rhode Island, New York, and 
Puerto Rico are the only areas 
trailing us. Wisconsin’s leader- 
ship in education should inspire 
more of its school people to invest 
in NEA memberships so that our 
state might take its rightful place 
among the states of the nation in 
supporting the National organi- 
zation. 


NEA Activities 


Our National association has an 
excellent program for the ad- 
vancement of education in every 
state. They stand side by side 
with our own state association to 
advance the cause of the pupil, 
the teacher, and the school. Your 
NEA did more than $3,500,000 
worth of business during the fis- 
cal year, 1948-1949— 

They received and dispatched more 
mail than any organization or bus- 
iness in Washington, D. C. with 
the single exception of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The NEA has more than 7,000 living 
life members, and had a national 
enrollment of 427,527 last year. 

They have direct connections with 
many of the leading magazines in 
the nation. 

They have special services to edi- 
torial writers on 554 daily news- 
papers. 

They have continuous program ar- 
rangements with the major broad- 
casting systems. 

They are ever ready to assist schools 
throughout the land with any prob- 
lems that confront them. 


The combined services of WEA 
and NEA are working continu- 
ously for you. If you are not do- 
ing your share won’t you join to- 
day? A full year’s subscription to 
the NEA Journal is yours as soon 
as you become a member. 

A full report of the Wisconsin 
Honor Roll in NEA, as of Dec. 31, 
1949, will be published in our 
WEA Journal in January. Let us 
hope that your city will be among 
those listed. 














WEA Council on Education 
Recommends Course of Action 


LEGISLATION 


HE Council on Education, as 
indicated by its appended 
membership, is the largest asso- 
ciation committee and represents 
all segments of the profession. It 
was given the responsibility of 
formulating legislative policies in 
accordance with established cri- 
teria of the association where 
such would apply and to exercise 
its judgment based upon the col- 
lective thinking of the repre- 
sentative groups on new issues. 
Legislative interest centered 
largely upon the numerous rec- 
ommendations of the Commission 
for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion. So broad was the scope of 
the Commission program that 
few subjects escaped its atten- 
tion. On January 8 your Council 
met to examine thoroughly the 
proposals of the Commission. It 
approved some, rejected others, 
and recommended revisions. Ar- 
rangements were made for a 
meeting of five Council members 
with the Commission on January 
13 to impress upon the Commis- 
sion the necessity for changes in 
the state aid bill as it had been 
tentatively drawn. During a long 
conference the Commission and 
Council members exchanged 
views, and ultimately some of the 
Council recommendations were 
incorporated in the revised aid 
bill. 


At a subsequent meeting in 
March, when Commission bills 
had been drafted, the Council 
studied these measures. The bills 
for inclusion of all territory in 
high school districts and the 
transportation measure were ap- 
proved with some reservations. 
Also endorsed were the county 
school committees with referen- 
dum, higher salaries for county 
superintendents, compulsory at- 
tendance, high school tuition, sal- 
aries of state officials, library 
books, and enlargement of school 
boards. The Council endorsed en- 
trance age to first grade dated 
October 1, excepting provisions 
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In order that teachers may be united on the objec- 
tives of the Association, the Council on Education 
has proposed a platform for education in Wisconsin. 
Your Representative Assembly approved this program. 


for schools operating Kindergar- 
tens. Other bills given WEA sup- 
port were minimum salary, su- 
pervising teachers salary sched- 
ule, retirement, and the tax pie 
bill. 


It was agreed that the chair- 
man of the Council on Education, 
of the Retirement Committee, of 
the Welfare Committee, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Director of Adult and 
Vocational Education together 
with the Executive Secretary and 
the President of the Wisconsin 
Education Association should act 
as the active Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Association. 


The Commission was apprised 
of WEA attitude on these meas- 
ures and local associations urged 
to contact legislators by commit- 
tee appearances and through per- 
sonal communications. It was 
stressed that the personal contact 
of teachers with their own legis- 
lator was most effective. 

Space does not permit a recital 
of the legislative routes and fates 
of all bills. The weekly bulletins 
from the WEA office kept mem- 
bers informed throughout the 
session. 


It is the consensus of the Coun- 
cil that progress in the advance- 
ment of educational opportunity 
was made. The $33,500,000 aid 
law should prove helpful and ease 
the pressure on property levies 
to some extent. The Council feels 
that the incentive feature of the 
law needs further study and im- 
provement. A transportation 
grant should extend opportunities 
to rural boys and girls. Although 
the aid for this has been greatly 
increased, apportionments will 
determine its adequacy. The 


Council commends the Legisla- 
ture for an improved compulsory 
attendance law. As a WEA group 
the Council is pleased to note this 
forward step since it was the 
WEA Council which sponsored 
the previous improvement in our 
attendance laws, i.e. attendance 
for the full time school is in ses- 
sion and the nine month term. 


Other bills supported by the 
WEA and enacted were high 
school tuition revision, truancy, 
higher salary for supervising 
teachers, county superintendents, 
and state superintendent. It also 
pressed for higher pay scales for 
teachers colleges, the building 
program for institutions and 
county normal school appropria- 
tions. The Council commends 
passage of the first grade en- 
trance law but recognizes the 
need for further serious study of 
this important problem. 


The minimum salary law was a 
victim of the unfortunate circum- 
stance in that the state Commis- 
sion, although committed to it, in- 
advertently omitted to introduce 
it before going out of existence 
on March 31. Introduction then 
became a difficult problem. 
Finally, it was introduced and re- 
ferred to Joint Finance Commit- 
tee. This delay was costly and it 
died in the adjournment jam 
after Assembly engrossment. It 
should be pointed out that bills 
which prescribe mandatory sal- 
ary standards for local units run 
up against strong home rule sen- 
timent. The minimum salary bill 
is only one of several which failed 
to pass on account of this resist- 
ance to what appears to legislat- 
ors to be an invasion of local 
autonomy. 
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It is the belief of your Council 
that a foundation for future 
progress has been established. 
There is a challenging task ahead. 
A successful administration of 
new laws requires the fullest co- 
operation of school people, the 
public, and the state administra- 
tion. This is a primary requisite. 
As for the future, the problems 
of finance and taxation are ines- 
capable. We commend the Exec- 
utive Committee for pledging it- 
self to a study of taxation as re- 
lated to education in cooperation 
with other agencies. As a repre- 
sentative body we are ready to 
work with the Legislative Coun- 
cil on educational legislation pre- 
paratory to-the next session. It 
is teamwork, always, that counts. 

In conclusion, the Council 
gratefully acknowledges the sup- 
port and good work of local asso- 
ciations, administrators, and 
other professional associations 
for their consistent activity dur- 
ing the legislative session. Lack- 
ing that fine assistance the efforts 
of your Council would have been 
futile. 


PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


The skillful and effective 
teacher in the schools of tomor- 
row must be the product of suit- 
able and adequate preparation. 
If teachers expect the public to 
progressively increase the amount 
of financial support for schools; 
if they expect more reasonable 
teaching loads, greater security, 
higher professional salaries, and 
all that constitutes better work- 
ing conditions, the profession 
must demonstrate genuine and 
continuous concern for the pro- 
fessional upgrading of its mem- 
bers. 

To accomplish this important 
goal, the Council recommends a 
vigorous program of recruitment, 
selection, preparation, certifica- 
tion, and advancement of profes- 
sional standards. 


Recruitment Procedures 


A first step in sound recruit- 
ment procedure is to develop a 
professional consciousness, or 
awareness, on the part of teach- 
ers and administrators for con- 
sistently expressing a wholesome 
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philosophy toward teaching and 
the profession. 

A second step is increased em- 
phasis through the high school 
guidance program to identify and 
interest those students who pos- 
sess basic qualities of leadership, 
a sincere interest in children, a 
spirit of open-mindedness, intel- 
lectual curiosity, ability to work 
with others, a capacity for learn- 
ing, neatness, and orderliness, 
sound health and vitality, and a 
pleasing personal appearance. 
Such a guidance program must 
provide opportunities whereby 
high school students who appear 
to possess the above qualities to 
marked degree may have the op- 
portunity of observing teachers 
at work in the elementary schools 
or of assisting teachers in the 
secondary schools. This should 
provide a means of creating in 
these young people an interest in 
the profession and aid them in 
making a choice of grade or field. 

This, also, includes the stimu- 
lation of interest among local 
civic groups by local teacher or- 
ganizations to provide scholar- 
ships for properly qualified can- 
didates, and the organization of 
chapters of Future Teachers of 
America within the high schools 
and training institutions as an 
aid in promoting an interest in 
teaching. 


Selection Procedures 


The selection procedure should 
include the development of a plan 
of selected admission and en- 
trance of qualified candidates by 
the training institution. Selection 
should be based upon such factors 
as the high school recommenda- 
tion, evidence of general intelli- 
gence, character, personality, 
good judgment, health, energy, 
and social adjustment. 


General Training 


The program for the first two 
years at the training institution 
should be one of general educa- 
tion with the emphasis upon abil- 
ity to assume individual and 
group personality, an understand- 
ing of our past and contemporary 
society, a recognition of the dig- 
nity and worth of others in all 
walks of life, the ability to com- 
municate effectively with parents 


and citizens of the community, 
and a wide field of intellectual in- 
terests. It should provide a pe- 
riod of exploratory observation 
of teaching in the public elemen- 
tary or secondary school as an aid 
in deciding upon the area of spe- 
cialization to be followed. 
Specialized Training 

The program of the study in 
the third and fourth years should 
include specialization in under- 
standing the individual character- 
istics of children in terms of in- 
terests, needs, and personality; 
the recognition of the need for 
continuous study in the profes- 
sional field of education; and a 
knowledge of how to serve the 
community as an intelligent rep- 
resentative of the school through 
helping local citizens to become 
aware of their responsibilities for 
the development of their educa- 
tional system. Specialized train- 
ing should provide practice teach- 
ing and community laboratory ex- 
periences under the direction of 
the training institution in coop- 
eration with the elementary or 
secondary school concerned. 


Certification 


Certification should be granted 
upon demonstration of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to teach in his se- 
lected field or grade. This teach- 
ing should be cooperatively super- 
vised by the training institution 
and the employing school and 
should be for at least one se- 
mester. 


Community Responsibilty to the 
Beginning Teacher 


This responsibility should in- 
clude the development of a com- 
munity-planned council which 
would assist new teachers in be- 
coming acquainted with the com- 
munity, finding a place in which 
to live, providing good social op- 
portunities, and supplying the 
lay leadership in solving the edu- 
cational problems of the commu- 
nity, including teacher recruit- 
ment. It should, also, include the 
selection of properly qualified and 
interested public officials who will 
be concerned with the education 
of the community’s youth as well 
as with the securing of sufficient 
funds to properly pay qualified 
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teachers and provide good equip- 
ment and materials of instruc- 
tion. 


FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 


Fiscal independence is a sound 
principle which should be applied 
to the appropriation of funds for 
all public educational programs 
on the local level. 

This principle of determining 
the amount of local funds neces- 
sary for the offering of adequate 
educational opportunities, sub- 
ject to mill tax limitation, has 
been extended to a majority of 
local boards concerned with the 
administration of our schools in 
Wisconsin. 

At times when educational op- 
portunities are most needed, 
funds are usually most difficult 
to obtain if a board does not have 
the privilege of fiscal independ- 
ence. This privilege has not been 
abused by local boards to which 
it has been extended, as they have 
geared their requests for funds 
to actual needs and not the maxi- 
mum appropriation which may 
be raised. 

Inasmuch as fiscal independence 
is sound in principle and local 
boards extended the privilege 
have used it with discretion and 
with the primary objective of im- 
proving educational opportunities 
in our state, the WEA urges that 
this principle be extended to all 
local boards concerned with the 
administration of our schools in 
Wisconsin. 


COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


We commend and endorse the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program. We be- 
lieve that the best results are 
achieved in education when all 
available resources are utilized,— 
the classroom teacher, the super- 
visor, the administrator, as well 
as the other community resources. 
We recognize the inability of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
to support this program finan- 
cially, at the present time. We 
urge the continued effort of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
and all local school units in this 
work, especially in the curriculum 
program, and recommend that the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
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resume some financial responsi- 
bility for the program when its 
financial condition is improved. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


It is an evident need indicated 
by the varied sources of informa- 
tion that school buildings must be 
improved, repairs made on pres- 
ent buildings, and new buildings 
must be built to care for the pres- 
ent enrollments and the children 
entering the primary grades of 
our schools. 

We here make special reference 
to the rather exhaustive report of 
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the Fiscal Policies Committee of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators submitted 
at the spring convention on April 
22, 1949 by Supt. R. G. Hein, 
chairman of the Committee. 
They attempt to answer two 
important questions: 
1. How many new buildings are 
needed? 
2. Can the communities build the 
needed buildings without aid from 
state or federal sources? 


The result is not encouraging, 
with more than 60 per cent of the 
communities unable to finance 
more than 50 per cent of the 


costs, and $150,000,000 needed to 
meet the school building needs in 
our state. 

In spite of the apparent lack of 
funds our choice between tempo- 
rary, semi-permanent, and per- 
manent buildings should be the 
last choice to be made. These 
should be permanent buildings, 
rather than temporary or semi- 
permanent. 

It seems evident that the need 
for education of our youth must 
be made in terms of the physical 
needs of buildings both repaired 
and new by a program of public 
relations that will assure the peo- 
ple of the two fold purpose of our 
education program which not 
only requires much money 
($150,000,000 in Wisconsin in 
the next five years for building 
alone) but which also is deter- 
mined to make our schools meet 
the essential needs of the commu- 
nities to which they belong. 

The Council recommends as 
possible means of raising neces- 
sary funds for necessary build- 
ings the following: 

1. Legislature increase tax limits for 

financial aid for school buildings. 

2. Encourage school authorities to 

provide and use sinking funds for 
school buildings. 

3. State and federal aid for school 

buildings. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND STANDARDS 


The Council on Education and 
the WEA recognize the need for 
coordination of the work of the 
many committees and organiza- 
tions concerned with teacher edu- 
cation and certification in .Wis- 
consin. In view of that need the 
Council desires to assist and sup- 
port the State Department of 
Public Instruction in the devel- 
opment of such a coordinating 
agency. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Council recognizes the ne- 
cessity for dispersion of informa- 
tion relative to teachers and so- 
cial security, and recommends 
that the Retirement Committee be 
made responsible for gathering 
information to be presented to 
WEA members through locals 
meetings and the Journal. 

The Council will support equal 
salary schedules for equally qual- 
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HE year ending June 30, 

1949 was a profitable one for 
your retirement fund. Again the 
State Annuity and Investment 
Board ordered interest at three 
per cent to be credited to all ac- 
counts of members of the teach- 
ers retirement fund. Every dol- 
lar of accumulation means added 
retirement benefits. A total of 
$2,572,000 has been distributed. 
An interesting item from the 
preliminary financial report is 
one which indicates a total of 
$97,682,112.29 net assets belong- 
ing to members of the fund to be 
used either to pay the annuities 
already granted or for future 
benefits of teachers not yet re- 
tired. During the year ending 
June 30, the deposits of teachers 
amounted to $3,660,205.65. The 
total investment income was 
$2,591,521.70. Annuities paid 
were $1,371,380.81, death bene- 
fits $263,640.92, and withdrawals 
$598,066.05. The total expenses of 
operation were $87,013.84. All 
securities were carried at par 
value. The market value on June 
30 was $1,875,000 above par. 


Legislative Proposal 


Your committee held five meet- 
ings since the last meeting of the 
Representative Assembly. Three 
of these meetings were held in 
Milwaukee, two in Madison. In 
keeping with the 1948’ Represen- 
tative Assembly directive, efforts 
of the committee were directed 
toward the formulation of legis- 
lative proposals designed to cor- 
rect or improve the basic law. To 
that end, Bill 220, S, was intro- 
duced in the early part of Febru- 
ary by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Public Welfare by 
request of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. 

Content of the bill was as fol- 
lows: (1) Provided for amending 





ified elementary and high school 
teachers. 

The Council is aware of and 
regrets the necessary issuance of 
permits. It believes that the min- 
imum accepted standard of teach- 
ers is four years of college prepa- 
ration and that we continue to 
move in that direction as rapidly 
as possible. 
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Severalibills affecting your State Retirement Sys- 
tem were_introduced during the 1949 Session of the 
Legislature. The WEA Retirement Committee surveys 
the past and recommends a course of action which 
was approved by your Representative Assembly. 


Sec. 42.45 (1) by changing the 
state deposit formula increasing 
penalty levels from $1200 and 
$3000 to $2400 and $4500 respec- 
tively; (2) Provided for amend- 
ing Sec. 42.45 (2) to give credit 
for teaching experience to any 
member of the system who served 
in the armed forces or in a teach- 
ing position with the Federal gov- 
ernment in military service for 
the period of such service if such 
member returned to teaching 
service in the state of Wisconsin 
and furnished the required proof 
of such service; (3) Provided for 
the creation of Sec. 42.45 (3) to 
permit any member receiving 
credit as teaching experience for 
military or teaching service as 
provided in 42.45 (2) to elect to 
make deposits for the period of 
such service and to be credited 
with corresponding state deposits 
calculated according to the state 
deposit formula in effect on June 
30, 1947; (4) Provided for 
amending 42.49 (4) relating to 
disability benefits relaxing the re- 
quirements for qualification for 
such benefits; (5) Provided for 
repeal of Sec. 42.49 (8) relating 
to forfeiture of state deposits 
made as of June 30, 1948 and 
thereafter under certain condi- 
tions. 

Approximately sixty bills af- 
fecting various retirement sys- 
tems were introduced at the last 
session of the legislature, seven 
of which affected the State Re- 
tirement System. Your Commit- 
tee sponsored only 220, S., as out- 


lined above. The introduction of 
so many pieces of legislation by 
groups and individuals created 
no little confusion in the minds 
of legislators and no doubt 
affected legislative thinking. 
Following the hearing before the 
Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare, the bill was re- 
ferred to the Joint Survey Com- 
mission on Pensions, an Interim 
Committee body created by the 
previous legislature. 


Substitute Amendment 


It soon became apparent to 
your committee that the section of 
our bill changing the state deposit 
formula would not meet with the 
approval of this Committee. Since 
the findings of this committee 
carry great weight with the leg- 
islature, your Committee felt it 
expedient to change some provi- 
sions in this particular proposal 
and after research study of our 
actuarial consultant, Mr. Edward 
Brown, substitute amendment 
1 S to Bill 220, S., was introduced 
on April 6, 1949. This substitute 
amendment provided for striking 
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out the provision of the basic law 
for deduction of one per cent of 
the required deposit for each 
$100 of compensation received in 
excess of $1200, and provided for 
increasing the amount of annual 
compensation considered in com- 
puting the state deposit from 
$3000 to $3600. 


Objection of Committee 


The Joint Survey Committee 
on Pensions made its report to 
the legislature on May 27. A rea- 
sonably favorable report was 
given to all phases of the pro- 
posal with the exception of that 
section amending the state de- 
posit formula, which was held by 
the committee to be “not in the 
public interest”. Through the 
persistent efforts of the WEA 
secretary, substitute amendment 
1 S., to 220, S., was finally sched- 
uled for a hearing before the 
Joint Finance Committee on 
June 14. 


Due to the fact that most 
schools were closed at that time 
and many educators interested in 
the proposed legislation were 
away from their posts, the repre- 
sentation at this hearing was 
small and, in a way, disappoint- 
ing to your Committee. Mr. 
Plenzke, Actuary Brown, Michael 
Kies, a local group representative, 
and your Committee Chairman 
were the only individuals to ap- 
pear. It was readily apparent 
that the Joint Committee on 
Finance was not disposed to take 
any action on the proposed legis- 
lation which was contrary to the 
Interim Committee report. In 
this connection, because of the 
fact that the Joint Survey Com- 
mittee on Pensions is a very pow- 
erful group, your Committee sug- 
gests that it may be well to re- 
view carefully legislative policy 
insofar as it affects future retire- 
ment legislation. 


During the present period be- 
tween legislative sessions, your 
committee suggests that contin- 
ued study be made of the propos- 
als which failed of enactment 
during the past session so that 
they may be ultimately acceptable 
to the legislature. In addition, it 
is suggested that, finances per- 
mitting, the following phases of 
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retirement be thoroughly studied 
during the coming year. 


1. A comparison of our State Retire- 
ment System with the Wisconsin 
Retirement System, covering state 
and municipal employees 

2. A study of our State Retirement 
System in comparison with exist- 
ing systems in several mid-west- 
ern states 

3. A study of the effect on state con- 
tributions preduced by lowering 
the qualifying age for minimum 
state annuities from 60 to 55, and 
the minimum experience qualifica- 
tion from 30 to 25 years 

4. A study of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act to determine if any 
provisions of Social Security 
could, with safety, be extended to 
cover teachers under our State 
Retirement System 

5. A study of the possibility of in- 
cluding a term insurance feature 
as an addition to the basic retire- 
ment law on an elective basis. 


The Committee again wishes to 
express to the Executive Com- 
mittee and to the officers of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
its appreciation for providing 
continuing actuarial and legisla- 
tive consultant service when nec- 
essary. This specialized and con- 
tinuously available service will, 
the Committee feels, ultimately 
serve to provide an improved re- 
tirement law for all Wisconsin 
teachers. Although no WEA 
sponsored retirement legislation 
was enacted this session, we feel 
the groundwork was laid for 
future enactment of thoroughly 
justifiable and desirable improve- 
ments which will be reflected in 
ever increasing educational op- 
portunity for Wisconsin boys and 
girls. 








Practical Helps for 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HE program of the Commit- 

tee this year has been in its 
essentials a continuation of last 
year’s. Emphasis has again been 
placed on the public relations at 
the local level. Effort has been 
made to assist local leaders who 
are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of organizing public relations. 
This has been done largely 
through the continuation of three 
projects initiated last year. 


First: We have continued to 
promote summer workshops 
where local leaders may secure 
help from outstanding men in the 
field of school public relations. 
Last year at our suggestion such 
workshops were offered at the 
teachers colleges at Milwaukee 
and Stevens Point. Otis Crosby, 
one of the best known men in the 
field and at that time president of 
the National Association of 
School Public Relations, directed 
both. Those who attended were 
enthusiastic and suggested that 
others be offered this year. At 
our suggestion one was arranged 
at Superior State College with 
Otis Crosby again as director. 


The WEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee has promoted special proj- 
ects to acquaint leaders with 
latest ideas to secure better 
understanding of public schools. 








One was also offered again this 
year at Milwaukee, this time with 
Stewart Harral, director of the 
Bureau of Public Relations at the 
University of Oklahoma, as direc- 
tor. Again the consensus seemed 
to be that such workshops were 
valuable and that other leaders 
should have the same opportunity 
next year. 


Second: We have attempted to 
provide practical help for locals 
leaders at our sectional meeting 
during the state convention in 
Milwaukee. Last year a large 
group heard a discussion of the 
use of radio in school public rela- 
tions by an experienced radio di- 
rector. This year we have ar- 
ranged a joint meeting with the 
Committee on Locals at which 
Otis Crosby will speak and an- 
swer questions. We are urging all 
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locals leaders, especially those 
who have not been able to attend 
the workshops to be present at 
this sectional meeting. 


Third: We began last year a 
collection of public relations ma- 
terials successfully used by local 
leaders in their program. It is 
our plan to make packets of these 
materials available to public re- 
lations chairmen. It is not our 
thought that these will be dupli- 
cated but that they will provide 
ideas for adaptations. Progress in 
collecting these aids has been 
slower than we anticipated but 
we hope soon to have some of 
these packets available. 

The Committee has not con- 
ceived of its function as that of 
carrying on the public relations 
program of the association. Ob- 
viously a committee which meets 
several times a year cannot do 
this. This is the function of the 
secretary and his assistants. They 
engage in public relations con- 
tinually and are in the opinion of 
the Committee doing an excellent 
job. The Committee believes its 
function is to advise with regard 
to this program and do all that it 
can to strengthen it. A state pro- 
gram can be fully effective only 
as contacts on the local level are 
sound. The local program in the 
final analysis is basic. It is for 
this reason that the Committee 
has emphasized help for local 
leaders. 


RExForD S. MITCHELL, La Crosse 
Chairman 

EARL ANDERSON, Richland Center 

KATHRYN E. BENNETT, Milwaukee 

T. H. BorBEL, Kaukauna 

MARIE DANIELSON, Racine 

ALEXANDER GEORGIADY, Manitowoc 

ROBERT HALMSTAD, Black River 
Falls 

R. A. KLaus, Edgerton 

BLANCHE LOSINSKI, Mount Horeb 

Louis E. ULRIcH, Milwaukee 


Who Writes PR Articles? 


That you may know the author of 
those highly significant articles on 
public relations entitled “Good Human 
Relations Make Good Public Rela- 
tions”, we take pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Alexander Georgiady, director of 
curriculum and instruction of the Man- 
itowoc Public Schools. Mr. Georgiady 
has been president of the Wisconsin 
Association of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and is now serv- 
ing as second vice president of the 
organization. 
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“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


A Christmas story that is familiar to a great number of Ameri- 
cans carried a message worth remembering. The story is A Town Is 
Born by Tom Sayres. (Macmillan Co. 1938). It tells of a little girl 
returning to her home in a desolate mining town. The tale of the 
little girl meeting five men on the train and the gradual formation of 
friendships through the little girl’s activities and approach make a 
fascinating story. The climax of the tale is reached when these men 
prove to be influential and because of the little girl’s kindness, they 
decide to do something about the conditions of her home town. 

The story proves a point. For so long, people of the community 
had been trying to have improvements made in their town to aid 
them in living a more complete life. Yet they failed. Then the little 
girl whose friendliness developed better human relations between her 
and others did what was not done before. She was instrumental in 
her town’s progress. Again we have an example of how good human 
relations make good public relations. 


“Good human relations DO make good public relations” 








Salary Schedule Practices 


EACHERS’ salary schedules 

in Wisconsin are the prepa- 
ration type of schedule. That is, 
the two fundamental bases for 
salary payments are the training 
and experience of the person en- 
gaged to teach. Beyond this point 
there is little uniformity in prac- 
tice. Rather the rule appears to 
be that of adopting additional 
practices to fit a schedule to a 
community. 

All schedules recognize the 
four year or Bachelor’s degree 
level and the five year or Master’s 
degree level of preparation. The 
usual number of levels or salary 
classes recognized is four. 

In the typical scheduie it takes 
12 years to go from the minimum 
salary to the maximum salary, at 
a $100 increase each year with a 
beginning salary of $2400 and a 
final salary of $3600 at the four 
year level of training. About half 
the schedules place a value of 
$200 on the Master’s degree as 
compared to the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. 

Twelve salary schedules have 
some sort of a cost of living ad- 


justment as part of the salary 
schedule. Most of these adjust- 
ments are made by applying a 
percentage change in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index to one salary 
base and then adjusting all sal- 
aries by this single amount. 


Compensation for Service 


In theory the salary schedule 
should provide adequate compen- 
sation for professional services 
rendered. This is one of the basic 
premises in a few schedules. How- 
ever, a majority allow a salary 
differential for men and/or for 
teachers who have dependents. 
This differential is usually from 
$300 to $400 for married men or 
heads of families. 

The WEA has analyzed 43 
schedules currently in effect from 
which the foregoing information 
was gleaned. It is through the 
courtesy of local school admin- 
istrations that these schedules 
were made available. Local salary 
study committees and individuals 
interested are invited to request 
the more extended mimeographed 
analysis from the WEA office. 
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What Should Teachers Kuow About 
SCHOOL FINANCE? 


ANY teachers think school 

finance is pretty dull and 
dry—something to be left to ad- 
ministrators. After all, aren’t 
teachers hired to teach? Why 
should they be concerned with 
school finance? 


First, school finance is not as 
dull and dry as many teachers 
think. It is woven into the entire 
economic life of community, state, 
and nation. It is related to the 
financial success or failure of ev- 
ery parent and taxpayer in the 
community. It is affected by the 
morals, the politics, the avarice, 
the hopes of all the people—by all 
the tangibles and intangibles in 
community life. 

To an extent, the school finan- 
cial situation is a product of the 
classroom itself, since it is 
affected by what every teacher 
teaches or does not teach. The 
school financial program a few 
years from now will be influenced 
by the way children today are 
learning to react to the various 
issues of American life. 

Seeond, teachers need to know 
the major facts and understand 
the basic issues of school finance 
because finance affects so directly 
the conditions under which they 
work. Without enough money for 
the school program, teachers can- 
not do a satisfactory job. The 
salaries may be too low to attract 
a staff of competent co-workers; 
the building may be obsolete or 
otherwise inadequate for good 
teaching; the equipment may be 
unsatisfactory and the supplies 
too limited; or the funds may be 
so meager that the citizens feel 
that they are unable to pay for 
competent leadership. Even when 
enough money is available, the 
schools may still be handicapped 
by unwise spending of these 
funds. 

Third, teachers need to under- 
stand the major school finance 
problems to discuss them intelli- 
gently and to help lay citizens un- 
derstand them. Unless both teach- 
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ers and other citizens compre- 
hend the issues involved, they are 
not in position to aid in assuring 
needed support for the schools or 
in encouraging greater economy 
and efficiency. The school admin- 
istrator alone should not have to 
assume this burden. Teachers are 
in an excellent position to help. 

To the average citizen seeking 
information about schools (and 
many citizens really know far too 
little about their schools), noth- 
ing is more disturbing than to 
find teachers ignorant of the 
problems, or prejudiced because 
of misinformation. Furthermore, 
nothing is likely to handicap the 
school program more than teach- 
ers who are opposing the admin- 
istration, or than an administra- 
tion which has no confidence in 
the teachers and does not seek 
their assistance. 


Some Basic Concepts 


What, then, are some things 
teachers should know about school 
finance in order to help solve the 
educational problems of commu- 
nity, state, and nation? A few of 
the basic concepts are listed be- 
low. 

1. Education is only one of 
many phases of government that 
must be adequately supported if 
our democratic civilization is to 
function satisfactorily. Teachers 
should understand that education 





Teachers need to understand major 
school finance problems to discuss them 
. to help lay citizens understand. 


is not to be considered in compe- 
tition with other functions of 
government, trying to get all pos- 
sible funds regardless of the effect 
on other phases of government, 
but that each phase of govern- 
ment, including education, must 
be adequately supported. 

2. Waste, graft, or inefficiency 
in any phase of government 
affects the willingness and ability 
of citizens to support a good edu- 
cational program. Everyone’s tax 
burden has increased consider- 
ably during recent years. As a 
result, citizens are likely to be 
greatly concerned with the way 
their tax dollars are spent. If 
part of the tax dollar goes to pay 
political office-holders who are 
rendering little service, or to pro- 
vide for any unnecessary phase of 
government, that part may rep- 
resent the difference between 
mediocre and adequate support 
for schools. All those engaged in 
educational work, therefore, have 
an obligation to be concerned with 
all phases of government, and to 
help in assuring economic and 
efficient operation of every phase. 


3. Traditionally, education in 
America has been considered a 
special function of government 
that should be organized and ad- 
ministered so that the people may 
decide educational issues sepa- 
rately from others. In some states 
and communities, the organiza- 


By mastering concepts of school finances teachers 
may become partners with administrators, school 
boards, and lay citizens in solving problems of 
school support on the local and state levels. 
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tion is such that this objective 
can not be realized. In some com- 
munities, the school budget is a 
part of the general budget, and 
all school financial affairs are sub- 
ject to approval of civil or other 
local governmental agencies. The 
people may not be able to deter- 
mine whether their taxes are go- 
ing largely for school support or 
for other purposes. They may 
have no opportunity to eonsider 
school needs on their merits. No 
matter how economically the 
schools may be operated, they are 
likely to suffer from inefficiency 
in other phases of government. 


4. The school board is the body 
generally selected by the people 
of the community to determine 














Teachers are in... position to help. 


school policies, and the superin- 
tendent is selected to serve as ad- 
ministrator and executive of the 
board. If the board is so limited 
by state laws or regulations that 
it cannot finance schools well, it 
should be helped to attain more 
freedom rather than be criticized 
for its inability to solve problems. 
If the board has adequate leeway 
but is too conservative in its poli- 
cies, again it may need help rather 
than criticism. By and large, 
problems of school finance cannot 
be solved by competition between 
teachers on the one hand and su- 
perintendent and board on the 
other. They can best be solved by 
finding common ground for co- 
operation. 


5. Economy and efficiency are 
essential in education. In many 
states a fairly large portion of 
the taxpayers’ dollar still goes to 
support small, expensive schools 
and school districts which cannot 
be justified. Too many school sys- 
tems are still so organized that 
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competent leadership is largely 
an accident, that school supplies 
are bought at retail prices, or that 
there are too many inefficient 
teachers. Conditions such as these 
in any community prevent even 
good teachers from doing a satis- 
factory job, and such situations 
in a state affect the ability and 
willingness of the people to pro- 
vide adequate financial support 
for their schools. 

6. The school budget in every 
community must constitute a 
well-developed and balanced plan 
for financing the educational pro- 
gram. While adequate salaries for 
teachers are essential, other 
phases of the program are impor- 
tant, too. If too large a portion of 
the budget goes for salaries, other 
educational needs may be neg- 
lected. On the other hand, if sal- 
aries are kept too low in order to 
provide buildings or to carry out 
functions urged by special groups, 
the entire program will be handi- 
capped. Teacher groups should be 
interested in adequate salaries, 
but they should be even more in- 
terested in an adequate budget 
that will provide satisfactorily 
for all phases of the school pro- 
gram, including salaries. 

7. A good system of state and 
local financial support is essential 
for a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. Many communities in ev- 
ery state need considerable state 
aid if they are to provide even 
minimum essentials in education. 
All teachers, even those in the 
most wealthy communities, should 
be interested in helping to develop 
a state plan that assures satis- 
factory support for all properly 
organized school systems, rather 
than one that provides liberal sup- 
port for the wealthy areas with 
little regard for schools in less 
favored communities. 

Many state plans of financial 
support have become obsolete and 
inequitable. States may still dis- 
tribute money on an unsound 
basis such as the school census, 
or may provide liberally for cer- 
tain phases of the program, while 
totally neglecting others. A good 
siute program of support is a bal- 
anced program that provides 
funds in accordance with needs 
for all essential phases of the 
school program and for all prop- 








Teachers would find it helpful to 
participate in group study of school 
finance and other related problems. 


erly organized school systems. 


8. Federal support for schools 
is essential and can be provided 
without undesirable federal con- 
trols. Some states have nearly 
five times the ability to support 
education as others. In general, 
the least wealthy states are mak- 
ing the greatest effort to support 
their schools, yet still have many 
schools that are totally inade- 
quate. The entire nation is handi- 
capped by the thousands of citi- 
zens who have had unsatisfactory 
educational opportunities. 


At various times in the past the 
nation has provided either lands 
or funds for schools without im- 
posing undesirable controls. When 
federal funds are provided, the 
law should establish an objective 
plan of apportionment ; necessary 
minimum standards for account- 
ing, reporting, and use of the 
funds; and should guarantee that 
no other requirements are to be 
imposed by any federal agency. 


Some Steps to Take 


How can teachers be in posi- 
tion to understand these and 
other basic issues of school 
finance, to know the facts, and be 
able to help solve the problems? 


First, all teachers need to study 
the plan of organization, admin- 
istration, and support of their 
state and local school systems. 
They should keep informed on 
significant developments relating 
to school finance and organiza- 
tion. They can use this informa- 
tion to assist in solving the prob- 
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lems and to help all citizens be- 
come better prepared to support 
the development of a satisfactory 
school program. In other words, 
teachers have an obligation to be- 
come literate in school finance. 
Teachers would find it helpful 
to participate in group study of 
school finance and related prob- 
lems. They should discuss the 
financial implications of all pro- 
posals, obtaining enough facts to 
be practical and helpful. Teach- 
ers should assure their superin- 
tendents that they are interested 
in finance problems, not for self- 
isn reasons but so that they can 
help him and the board develop 
the best possible school program. 


Teachers might ask colleges 
and schools of education to in- 
clude units on school finance in 
their courses. They should ask 
writers for articles to help teach- 
ers understand basic problems. 
Teachers who are familiar with 
practical problems of school 
finance should prepare materials 
helpful to other teachers. 


School finance cannot solve all 
the problems of education, but 
many of these problems cannot be 
solved unless adequate financial 
support is provided. Problems of 
local, state, and federal financial 
support are interrelated; no com- 
munity or state can stand in iso- 
lation from what is happening in 
other communities and _ states. 
Many problems of adequate finan- 
cial support have yet to be solved. 
They can be solved only if enough 
teachers and lay citizens under- 
stand sufficiently the basic facts 
and issues to give intelligent and 
enthusiastic cooperation and sup- 
port. 


WEA Financial Statement 
Treasurer’s Summary Report 
October 1949 


Balance October 1, 





ESR y Ey gee a $ 7,717.13 
RS epee ys 51,047.90 
5 | RS ACRE? $58,765.03 
Expenditures -------- $10,622.93 


Balance Nov. 1, 1949__$48,142.10 
Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 (Par 
Value) 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 
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They’re Coming to School 


ORE children are now en- 
rolled in the elementary 
schools of the United States than 
ever before in history. Next year 
the number will be even larger. 
In fact, it appears probable that 
enrolments in elementary schools 
will continue to increase annually 
for another decade. Enrolments 
in the nation’s secondary schools 
will begin to grow about two 
years hence and may be expected 
to continue to increase at least 
until 1960. Ten years from now 
the total enrolment of elementary 
and secondary schools in the 
United States will be 25 to 30 per 
cent larger than it is at present. 
The basic reason for recent and 
prospective increases in school 
enrolments is the spectacular in- 
crease in the birth rate since 
1940. The “‘war babies” of 1942 
and 1943 are the first- and second- 
graders of the current school 
year. Millions more children will 
soon be knocking at the doors of 
the nation’s schools. The oncom- 
ing flood of school children can be 
gauged from the record of births 
for the past 12 years as compiled 
by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics: 


Registered 
Year Live Births 
NRG ee eee 2,286,962 
BOO Sica ol ceiremaw oka lee 
og Ra RS ee ae ea 2,360,399 
BRN ease 8 ed Fe, 2,513,427 
1942 ia cna oe ee oe ee 
See ere 2,934,860 
NOR eee eee ee 
9900 502 ole eee 
1OEG oe oko BIS 
ES see eee Seen Cee 3,699,940 
2 | RSS Sie bare eee ae Dk 3,559,000 
TORO? oe i DOO 


From figures such as these it 
has been predicted that school en- 
rolments for grades 1 through 12 
will continue to grow until they 
reach annual totals in excess of 
34 million in 1958-60. These esti- 
mates, made more than a year ago 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, assumed that birth rates 
would decline sharply after the 





“Figures for 1948 are preliminary. 

» Figures for 1949 are estimated by 
projecting the preliminary totals for 
the first seven months of this year on 
the basis of comparison with the cor- 
responding months of 1948. 





It appears probable that enrolments 
in elementary schools will continue to 
increase annually for another decade. 


1946-47 peak. However, as the 
figures at the bottom of the pre- 
ceding table show, no such sharp 
decline has occurred. The high 
level of births during 1948 and 
1949 suggests that this basic 
change in the nation’s birth rate 
may continue for some time to 
come. If this occurs, total school 
enrolments may not level off dur- 
ing 1958-60, but may continue to 
increase into the 1960’s. At any 
rate, it is clear from the new data 
on births during 1949 that the 
1947-48 estimates concerning 
school enrolments in the late 
1950’s must now be revised up- 
ward. 


Six Million Increase 


Whether the schools of 1959 
will have to take care of 34 mil- 
lion children and youth (as the 
Census Bureau estimated last 
year) or whether they will have 
35 or 86 million (as is more likely 
if present birth rates hold their 
own) cannot be stated for sure. 
What is certain, however, barring 
the occurrence of an epidemic or 
disaster of cataclysmic propor- 
tions or entirely unforeseeable 
emigration, is that when the chil- 
dren born between 1942 and 1949 
are nearly all in school—as they 
will be by the fall of 1955—the 
total enrolment of the nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools 
will exceed present enrolments by 
more than six million. 


On the American people of to- 
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day and of the years immediately 
ahead rests the responsibility not 
only of expanding the nation’s 
educational facilities to take care 
of the expanded needs which the 
future will bring but also of rem- 
edying many serious deficiencies 
which exist today. Present defi- 
ciencies—primarily shortages of 
school buildings and teaching per- 
sonnel—are an inheritance from 
the depression of the 1930’s and 
the war years of the 1940’s. The 
problem was summarized earlier 
this year in a published statement 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission: - 

The schools entered the war with an 
inadequate plant. School-building con- 
struction, although stimulated some- 
what by work relief projects, never 
fully recovered from the damaging 
effects of the depression. During the 
war, schools were built only in areas 
where they were essential because of 
the establishment, of rapidly growing 
centers of munitions and other national 
defense manufactures. Today, the 
school-building situation is acute... . 
Although most school systems have ex- 
tensive programs of new building on 
the drawing boards, inflated costs have 
limited the actual construction. 

The shortage of teachers continues 
to be acute; it would be even greater 
than it is if the size of classes had not. 
been increased in many communities. 
About one and a half million children 
are suffering seriously impaired educa- 
tional opportunity as a direct result of 
the. teacher shortage. An additional 
500,000 children have less than full- 
time schooling because of the building 
shortage. 

In brief, the educational crisis that 
was predicted by responsible educa- 
tional leaders as much as ten years ago 
and that has been growing all through 
the years of the depression and war, 
is now full upon us. The supply of 
teachers is inadequate; the buildings 
are not available; the school population 
is rapidly increasing, particularly in 
the elementary grades. Only the most 
heroic efforts will meet the situation. 

Having neglected the ordinary re- 
placement of both buildings and per- 
sonnel for a decade, the nation must 
now pay the penalty in the form of 
higher state, local, and federal sup- 
port. The only alternative is gravely 
inadequate educational opportunities, 
with accompanying peril to the nation’s 
future. 


Recommendations 


In the light of this analysis, the 
Educational Policies Commission 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The educational needs aris- 
ing from the increased birth rate 
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The indisputable facts are here. This statement has 
been released by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators. Will the schools be ready? 


call for both immediate public ac- 
tion and long-range planning. 
These needs should be brought 
forcefully to the attention of the 
American people by press, radio, 
and moving pictures; by respon- 
sible leaders in local, state, and 
national government; by citizens’ 
organizations; and by the teach- 
ing profession. 


2. State and local education 
authorities—school boards and 
school administrators—should 
make careful surveys of their re- 
spective jurisdictions in order to 
determine their present shortages 
in school buildings and personnel 
and to forecast future needs. 


3. High school and college fac- 
ulties and parents should advise 
and assist more able young people 
to enter the teaching profession— 
and particularly to prepare for 
teaching in elementary schools. 

4. Both standards and salaries 
for teaching should be raised. It 
is especially urgent that stand- 
ards and salaries for elementary- 
school teaching be as high as for 
secondary-school teaching. This is 
necessary to enlist more recruits 
and to retain more of the present 
personnel. 


5. The public at large should 
join with the teaching profession 
in efforts to eliminate makeshift 
expedients—such as overcrowd- 
ing school buildings, increasing 
the number of pupils assigned to 
each teacher, curtailing the school 
day by operating double shifts, 
and employing unqualified 
teachers. 

6. More funds for public school 
building construction should be 
provided immediately by local, 
state, and federal governments. 


7. The state and federal gov- 
ernments should provide in- 
creased funds to help meet the 
rising costs of education. 


Members of Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission 
was appointed in 1935 by the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors to develop long-term policies for 
American education. 

The present members of the Com- 
mission are: 


John K. Norton, Chairman, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

James M. Spinning, Vice-Chairman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

Ruby Anderson, Athens High School, 
Athens, Ga. 

John L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Mo. 

O. C. Carmichael, President, The Car- 
negie Foundation for the. Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York City 

James B. Conant, President, Harvard 
University 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President, Co- 
lumbia University 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Alonzo G. Grace, formerly Director, Di- 
vision of Educational and Cultural 
Relations, U. S. Military Government 
for Germany 

Eugene H. Herrington, Principal, Ebert 
School, Denver, Col. 

Henry H. Hill, President; George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Andrew D. Holt, President, National 
Education Association, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

William Jansen, Superintendent - of 
Schools, New York City 

Galen Jones, Director, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, U. S.' Office of . 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Worth McClure, Executive. Secretary, 
American Association of School Ad- 
minstrators, Washington, D. C. 

T. R. McConnell, Dean, College of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Paul R. Mort, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

Mae Newman, Huntington High School, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

George A. Selka, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Helena,, Mont. 

William G. Carr, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., is the Secretary 
of the Commission 
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A Tribute 
To a Rural School 


And a Community 


Mrs. Joyce Blackmore 
Teacher, Rockton School 


BOUT halfway between La 
Farge and Ontario, on the 
scenic bluffs of the Kickapoo 
River, is located the Rockton 
School. Most of the 25 pupils en- 
rolled there live on farms where 
mixed farming is carried on with 
tobacco raised as a cash crop. 
The rest of the pupils live in the 
little village of Rockton (total 
population: 44 people). 

Three years ago these children 
decided that they wanted some 
playground equipment, so they 
started to earn money. They sold 
birthday, every day, and Christ- 
mas cards every year. They wove 
holders of cotton links on frames 
and sold them. They sold home- 
made candy and popcorn. They 
sold subscriptions to a county 
paper, and they prepared num- 
bers for special programs at 
which admission was charged. 

The people of the community 
co-operated in every way that 
they could. Each year they put 
on a play for the benefit of the 
school, and the Ladies’ Club do- 
nated also. 


Dreams Realized 


This summer the children’s 
dreams were realized. A combi- 
nation swing and trapeze outfit, a 
teeter-totter, and a slippery slide 
were purchased, installed, and 
then the Rockton School play- 
ground became a community play- 
ground for all. 

The children had also bought 
Christmas tree decorations, a hot 
plate, a flag, a ping pong set, and 
had also donated to various drives 
such as the Junior Red Cross, the 
Infantile Paralysis Fund, and so 
on—yet they still had money left 
over. 

Besides these activities the chil- 
dren prepared and put on a Cen- 
tennial pageant on May 13, 1948, 
which depicted the important 
events in the history of Rockton. 
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They wanted ... playground equipment. 


As another Centennial activity, 
they prepared a cookbook for the 
women of the district of favorite 
recipes from each home. These 
were given to the mothers and 
other women of the district when 
they came to the Mother’s Day 
visiting day which was held in 
place of a program. 

The Junior Red Cross of the 
Rockton School is also active. 
Scrapbooks have been prepared 
and sent to Hawaii, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Alaska. Albums have 
been received from these places 
also. 


Children Cooperate 


No matter what is to be done 
in this community, the children 
always cooperate, and the parents 
stand behind them. As an exam- 
ple of their thoughtfulness, last 
year on January 21 the parents 
and friends planned a birthday 
surprise party for the teacher. At 
noon on that day, they came in— 
men, women, and pre-school chil- 
dren—70 in all—singing “Happy 
Birthday” and carrying a com- 
plete dinner for all. Some also 
brought gifts and gave a dona- 
tion. Mere words could not ex- 
press the surprise and apprecia- 
tion felt by the teacher. 

This year the pupils are issuing 
a monthly newspaper which con- 
tains editorials, news, original 
stories and poems, and jokes. The 
copies are sold at cost as an in- 
centive to a more creative lan- 
guage arts program. 

It is communities and schools 
such as this one where the spirit 
and good will to others is felt, 
that gives a true picture of rural 
America and lays the foundation 
of a better tomorrow. 





The Silence of Assent 


Wisconsin State Journal 
Madison, Nov. 13 


Couple of years ago there would 
have been a wrangle to wrench off 
the rooftops—indeed, there was 
many a one—at any proposal to 
bar Communist teachers from the 
schools. 

Yet here is the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, 23,000 school 
teachers, voting to erect the bars 
to Red-hued pedagogues without 
a ripple of protest. 

No wonder. In that short a 
time, the teachers, along with 
most other Americans, have come 
to understand the threat of the 
Communist, wherever he seeks to 
operate . .. and especially the 
threat he poses when he works 
with the minds of the young. 

Academic freedom is one thing 
to be fought for and preserved. 

But Communist teachers are 
not academically free, nor is the 
academy free under their ferrule. 

When a teacher joins the Com- 
munist party, he surrenders his 
own intellectual integrity, and 
thus destroys his own fitness as 
an educator. He cannot think for 
himself. He is forbidden to let 
others think for themselves. 

Good reason there was for the 
teachers’ action. And good rea- 
son for the silence of acceptance 
that followed it. 
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Environment or intelligence? 


WHOLE new idea of intelli- 
gence testing is being tried 
out currently by a group of Amer- 
ican educators. It arises from 
studies of the present forms of in- 
telligence tests which, says one 
professor of education, are not 
tests of real intelligence at all. He 
contends they simply measure or 
predict a pupil’s chances for suc- 
cess in school, or reveal a pupil’s 
home environment or family posi- 
tion. They may even discriminate 
against children from families of 
low-income groups. He questions 
whether these tests are good and 
offers a well substantiated claim 
that they are not. 


What’s Wrong with Tests 


When you examine closely the 
tests commonly used, you soon 
discover inadequacies which chal- 
lenge your common sense. To 
illustrate, let’s apply an intelli- 
gence test to two sixth-grade pu- 
pils, Johnny and Billy. 

One problem in our test re- 
quires the pupils to know the 
word “sonata.”’ The details of the 
test we can skip. The results are 
that Johnny gets the right answer 
and Billy misses it. On this basis 
the test might be said to prove 
that Johnny is the brighter of the 
two boys. But let’s look more 
closely before we accept this 
proof of superior intelligence. 

Why did Johnny get the right 
answer? Johnny comes from a 
“better” home where well-edu- 
cated parents listen to and discuss 
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What Should Intelligence 
Tests Accomplish? 


Check One: 





A. Find out a pupil’s chance for success in school? 


B. Reveal a pupil’s home environment, family position? 


C. Measure true or native intelligence? 


KEN W. F. COOPER 
Staff Writer, The Saskatchewan Bulletin 


fine music. The word “sonata” is 
mentioned, and some preferences 
are expressed by members of the 
family. Johnny, therefore, comes 
prepared through environment to 
solve the “sonata” problem cor- 
rectly. 

But how about Billy? Billy 
comes from a “poor” home where 
classical music plays little or no 
serious part in listening habits or 
in family conversations. Billy’s 
environment provides nothing to 
help him to solve the “sonata” 
problem. 

There is a basis for doubt as to 
the value of the “sonata” prob- 
lem as a device for measuring in- 
telligence. The results of the test 
reveal the home environment of 
the pupils or the family position, 
but how valuable are they as a 
measure of intelligence if, indeed, 
they measure intelligence at all? 


Experiments with New Tests 


It was this kind of research 
and discovery which encouraged 
the educators to examine further. 
Under the chairmanship of Alli- 
son Davis, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, a 
continuing study which started 
five years ago is being conducted 
in a broad way. As part of the 
study, several experiments have 
been carried out with a group of 
700 school children. 


Here is an example of the pre- 
vious type of test problem: 


Environment or intelligence? 
A symphony is to a composer as a 


book is to what? 
__paper __sculptor __author __musi- 
cian __men 


Of the “upper class” group, 81 
per cent answered correctly, while 
of the lower group 52 per cent 
were correct. Then a similar type 
of problem was presented to the 
same group: 

A baker goes with bread the same 

way that a carpenter goes with 

what? 

_.a saw __a house __a spoon __a nail 

_.a man 


Fifty per cent of each (higher 
and lower-income) group an- 
swered the problem correctly. 

Dr. Davis’ research is going 
further than merely studying the 
composition and results of the 
more widely used intelligence 
tests and their revisions. He is 
keenly aware of the need to re- 
duce and remove all prejudices. 
He recently told a group of school 
administrators: 

One of the big wastes of human re- 
sources is our, failure to develop fully 
the potential mental ability of the 60 
per cent of our pupils who come from 
the lower-income groups. We lose this 
mental ability because of the failure of 
intelligence tests to measure the real 
mental ability of the children from 
these groups and the failure of schools 
to recognize and train this ability. 


Problems from Life 


It is too soon to know the re- 
sults of the new tests which Dr. 
Davis’ group has conducted. Their 
experimental tests are built 
around problems which are the 
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common experience of all chil- 
dren. Strangely enough, problems 
on lifelike experiences are more 
difficult for children of both 
groups, as shown in a large re- 
duction of percentage of correct 
answers from higher groups and 
in an only slightly larger increase 
in the percentage of correct an- 
swers from the lower groups. The 
results, however, show that when 
problems built on the common ex- 
perience of all children are given, 
the children in the lower groups 
get solutions correct as often as 
children in higher income groups, 
even though the former may take 
a longer time to answer. Dr. 
Davis also questions whether the 
time element in testing deserves 
the importance given to it in 
earlier tests. 

The value of future intelligence 
tests will depend upon their being 





problems built on common experience. 


free from bias of any kind. The 
new tests will measure reasoning, 
memory, observation, ability to 
appraise values, and creativeness. 
Freedom from unfairness will be 
achieved in two ways: (1) by 
using words and phrases familiar 
to all groups, avoiding fancy, “‘lit- 
erary” terms, and (2) by using 
problems based on lifelike expe- 
riences common to all children. 
The experiences will be real ones, 
not based upon situations set out 
in children’s books. 


Better Curriculum Needed 


There are no predictions as to 
how the results of the new tests 
may affect future curriculums. 
“All our findings,” says Dr. Davis, 
“point to the same conclusion: 
The greatest need is for intensive 
research to discover the best cur- 
riculum for developing children’s 
basic mental activities. 
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Mothers Guard Crossing 





The McKinley PTA of Kenosha 
adopted as their project for 1949- 
50 the promotion of safety. To 
make motorists conscious of the 
dangers to children at busy cor- 
ners, the mothers assisted the po- 
lice by taking a part in an active 
safe-crossing campaign. Display- 
ing a large eight-foot banner 
bearing these words “Children 
Crossing, Please drive slowly” for 
five times a day for a week the 
mothers succeeded in getting mo- 
torists to reduce their speed. Pe- 
riodically throughout the year the 
project will be revived to impress 
safety upon drivers and children. 
The Chief of Police endorsed the 
project and assured the mothers 
that firm law enforcement would 
continue to supplement their 
efforts. 


PTA Organizes Alumni 
Assn. in Kenosha Co. 


A spirit of cooperation exists 
in the Victory State Graded 





“Let us ask ourselves this sim- 
ple question: What proportion of 
the basic mental problems met by 
children (and by adults, for that 
matter) in their daily life can be 
solved by having a large standard 
vocabulary, or skill in reading, or 
skill in arithmetic processes? 
These routine, largely memorized 
activities are little help in devel- 
oping a child’s ability to reason, 
or to analyze his experiences, or 
to work creatively.” 

While the results of the new 
tests are coming in for analysis 
and evaluation, Dr. Davis makes 
some interesting comments on 
present and future school methods 
and subjects: 

A democracy is a place where ability 
is discovered and recruited in all 
groups, and given a fair chance to go 
to the top for the benefit of the nation. 

We need all the able people we can 
find. To find them, we must have a way 
to measure their real . . . intelligence, 
no matter how poor their environment 
has been. They have to be discovered 
in childhood, in their first years in 
school. That is why new tests of real, 
native intelligence are essential. 


School PTA of Kenosha County 
that is not to be equaled in a com- 
munity of its size. Not only is the 
PTA interested in the pupils in 
the school at present but also all 
who have graduated from it. 
Following months spent in seek- 
ing addresses and contacting pu- 
pils who have been graduated 
since the school was built in 1928, 
the PTA invited all former pupils 
and teachers to a reunion. The 
program for the evening, pat- 
terned after an old fashioned 
classroom, was put on by mem- 
bers of the different classes. Songs 
were sung and stories told about 
incidents of the past. At the close 
of the program the group organ- 
ized an Alumni Association and 
elected officers for the year. Plans 
were made to meet annually the 
first Saturday in November. at 
the Victory School. Martha Cum- 
mings is principal of the Victory 
School. 


National Congress Plans 
Chicago Headquarters 

The selection of a site and 
other plans for a $750,000 head- 
quarters building for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in Chicago were announced re- 
cently by Mrs. John E. Hayes of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, president. The 
plot has been selected on the near 
north side in Chicago adjoining 
the building of the American Li- 
brary Association. Erection of 
the headquarters was authorized 
by the delegates to the parent- 
teacher organization’s convention 
in St. Louis last May. 

The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers now occupies 
leased offices at 600 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. Mrs. Hayes said that 
the building ‘is being planned as 
“a living memorial to the millions 
of men and women who. have 
given their services to the nation’s 
children through the parent- 
teacher organization.” 
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ODERN languages, if they 

are to be of much use to stu- 
dents in this Air Age, should be 
taught with more stress on oral 
work than on written exercises. 
Some language teachers have felt 
that the subject matter could not 
be thoroughly mastered without 
having it set down on paper by 
students. When the authorities at 
the State Teachers College at Eau 
Claire gave permission to offer 
an intensive course in French in 
the fall of 1948, the writer de- 
cided to find out for himself how 
much subject matter could be re- 
tained by students who had no 
written assignments and did no 
written work in class other than 
a passage of dictation from time 
to time. The class met twice as 
often as the conventional class in 
French. At first it was thought 
unnecessary to assign work to be 
studied out of class, but it be- 
came unavoidable, in order to 
cover the ground usually taken 
up in the course of the year, to 
ask for a half hour or so of prep- 
aration before coming to class. 
But this assignment was not to 
be written. 


Class Procedure 


The class began with an en- 
rollment of six. Thus each person 
had individual attention from the 
start. In a few weeks three stu- 
dents asked to transfer to this 
class from other sections where 
the conventional treatment in- 
cluded written assignments. One 
of these students was a leader in 
the class in which he found him- 
self. Was he going to fall behind 
in the Intensive group where the 
students already had a pronuncia- 
tion superior to any Beginning 
Students we have yet known? He 
adjusted himself to the oral 
method and soon became the star 
of the class. The other two who 
transferred were on the verge of 
failure and were wondering 
whether they should drop the sub- 
ject, but decided instead to try the 
Intensive Class. Their work im- 
proved at once. Not only was 
their work passable, they were 
doing what we consider average 
work within a month. 


Just what went on in this In- 
tensive Class? During the first 
month new material was recited 
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An Intensive Method of foreign language instruc- 

tion has been tried out at Eau Claire STC with 

notable results. Students are anxious to acquire a 

speaking knowledge of a language and will master 
the written skills as they are desired. 


How Can Languages 


Be Taught Effectively? 


ELDON McMULLEN 


Head of Modern Language Department, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College 


by the instructor, using as many 
cognates as possible so that words 
could be easily recognized. Maps, 
pictures, and gestures served to 
clarify the ideas presented. The 
subject was reviewed many times 
by means of questions and sen- 
tences with blanks where missing 
words were filled in. Even before 
the class did any reading, they 
took dictation at the blackboard. 
Mistakes were corrected, and 
they were surprisingly few. Thus 
the ears were recognizing the 
sounds as they heard them. Simi- 
larities in sounds in the French 
and English languages were 
pointed out, then a few rules for 
pronunciation were illustrated. 
There was much drill on pronun- 
ciation the first few weeks, with 
such gratifying results that little 
time has since been needed for 
correcting mistakes in articula- 
tion. 

How much grammar do these 
students know? The subject has 
not been neglected though it has 
not been emphasized. At the sec- 
ond meeting of the class the stu- 
dents were able to fill in blanks 
with the proper definite article, 
after a brief explanation had been 
made. There has been no trans- 
lating from one language to the 
other. Students begin to think in 
a foreign language by using 


words as they are related to other 
words in the language. 


Metheds of Testing 


What kind of tests are given 
these students? The instructor 
asks questions on the lessons cov- 
ered. Answers are in complete 
sentences. A sheet of paper is 
handed the student, containing 
sentences with blanks to fill in. 
Adjectives in parentheses are 
made to agree with their modi- 
fiers. A group of sentences is 
read with the verbs which are in 
the present tense changed to 
another tense. Sometimes a pas- 
sage is dictated to test hearing 
and spelling. The passage is dic- 
tated three times. First it is 
played on a record from the Lin- 
guaphone Series; then the in- 
structor dictates the material 


‘slowly; finally, the record is 


played again while students check 
for spelling and accents. 

How is the plan working out? 
In February 1949, cooperative 
tests were given to all sections 
of Beginning French. The Inten- 
sive Section did as well“as the 
others in vocabulary, with an av- 
erage percentile of 70. They fell 
below the median (63) of all 
classes in comprehension, with a 
percentile of 58. They were not 
expected to do so well in gram- 
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mar. They averaged 55, while the 
other groups had a median score* 
of 71. The cooperative tests can- 
not check on pronunciation, abil- 
ity to comprehend the spoken 
language, or the ability to express 
oneself in idiomatic French. 
These three objectives are the 
very ones we have concentrated 
on in the Intensive Course. It is 
encouraging that they showed up 
as well as they did in the coop- 
erative test. We are more than 
content with their ability to con- 
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This project illustrates how to make rub- 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times. 
Along last long fold draw two or three half 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open sheet 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
wrapping), rub crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 
or create stripe effects by 
using different colors. Shift- 
ing the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
“Crayola” as this crayon 
does not rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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verse, for we hear them making 
spontaneous remarks in French 
outside of class as well as in. The 
students of the conventional 
course seldom think to greet one 
with a “Bonjour” out of class, but 
the Intensive Class rarely fails to 
follow this up with a “Comment 
allez-vous?” 


Results Achieved 


Do they remember what we 
studied the first weeks of the year 
about the geography of France, 
about weather, numbers, and 
dates? They have retained more 
than the conventional classes 
judging by answers to questions 
on these subjects put unexpect- 
edly. When new matter is taken 
up in class it is explained in 
French. When it is apparent that 
something is not understood, we 
fall back upon English. This is 
necessary more often in the con- 
ventional class than in the Inten- 
sive Class. For this reason we 
were surprised that the last 
named failed to show up better 
in the cooperative test in the mat- 
ter of comprehension. 

Sometimes when we finish our 
assignment early the class is di- 
vided into groups and told to con- 
verse in French. There is no time 
lost, no awkward pauses in the 


Intensive Class. The hum of . 


voices tends to grow in volume, 
for we find that the groups tend 
to break up into still smaller 
groups. The instructor, alert for 
lagging conversation, and ready 
to join in, if necessary, to keep 
things moving, does more listen- 
ing than talking. This sort of 
thing he has never been able to 
inspire in students of the conven- 
tional method. 

Since February we have had 
students, both good and poor, ask- 
ing to transfer into the Intensive 
Course. The instructor has begun 
to increase the oral work in the 
conventional classes at the ex- 
pense of the written assignment 
because our experiment with the 
Intensive Course proves to our 
way of thinking that the student 
who can speak and understand 





* The norm used is that of Teachers 
Colleges over the country. Had we 
used the norm for Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, our record would be more 
modest. 


the spoken language is able to 
read as well as the student trained 
by the old method. The student of 
the Intensive Class has a feeling 
for the idiomatic form of expres- 
sion, an intuition as to the way a 
thing should be said that some- 
times fails to be exact grammati- 
cally. One reason for this is the 
speed with which one is expected 
to bring forth remarks in a con- 
versation, leaving little time for 
reasoning about rules. But there 
is no awkward humming and 
hawing, such as those of us who 
first studied the language by the 
old Grammar Method have expe- 
rienced on trying to talk with 
French people on first arriving in 
France. The student of the Inten- 
sive Method would express him- 
self so much more like a French- 
man thinks, that the occasional 
errors of grammar would not de- 
tract. 


Oral Approach Preferable 


It will be interesting to see how 
this Intensive group will compare 
with the students of the conven- 
tional classes when they are 
thrown together in the Interme- 
diate Course next year. Doubtless 
they will be in need of Grammar 
Review. But when we discuss the 
books to be read in class, and ex- 
plain (in French) the meaning of 
words and passages, who will be 
the leaders? There is no question 
that those who can put their 
thoughts into spontaneous speech 
will outdistance the products of 
the conventional method. When a 
French program appears over the 
radio, which group will pick the 
words out of the air with compre- 
hension? Which group will re- 
member longest the everyday ex- 
pressions of courtesy and com- 
ment? 

Writing a foreign language is 
a worthy and admirable accom- 
plishment. We feel that the oral 
approach is easier on the nerves, 
is quicker, is more practical, and 
in the long run it is the best 
method to learn to write the lan- 
guage. It is the method which 
will best equip the student to con- 
tinue using the language without 
needing a teacher to lean upon. 
Seek first the oral skills, and the 
written can be added as desired. 
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Reading and Intelligence 


ROM time to time, in these 

pages, we have called atten- 
tion to certain qualifications in 
the use of tests, especially stand- 
ardized tests of aptitude. We 
have gone by the period (we 
hope) of using tests as fascinat- 
ing gadgets to give us the “low 
down” on a pupil’s intelligence 
and aptitudes. We have come to 
the general conclusion that such 
standardized tests serve as sup- 
plementary items of information 
which may or may not be valid 
depending on their consistency 
with other information such as 
pupil observations, pupil diaries, 
achievement tests, general per- 
formance, and others. 

One of the difficulties of deter- 
mining whether or not a test 
measures aptitude or intelligence 
arises out of the dependence of so 
many of these tests on reading 
ability. Not all pupils of normal 
or superior mentality are profi- 
cient readers. Hence, the mental 
capacity of some students cannot 
be determined by intelligence 
tests which use reading as the 
basic stimulus for mental per- 
formance. Any individual who 
fails to develop reading profi- 
ciency up to his mental level is 
handicapped in taking an apti- 
tude test requiring reading be- 
yond his reading-achievement 
level. 

According to Lester R. Wheeler* 
of the Reading Clinic, University 
of Miami, “Compared to the dis- 
tribution of intelligence ratings, 
there is a disproportionately large 
percentage of poor readers in our 
secondary schools and colleges.” 
He goes on to say, “The clinical 
diagnosis of reading problems and 
general teaching experience fur- 
ther attest the fact that intelli- 
gence and reading do not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand. There is 
probably greater reading retarda- 





* Lester R. Wheeler, “The Relation 
of Reading to Intelligence”, School and 
Society (October 8, 1949) 225. 
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tion among the mentally superior 
than among the mentally dull stu- 
dents. .. . Intelligence tests meas- 
ure the behavior or reaction of an 
individual to specific tasks only 
in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties the individual has to develop 
his innate abilities.” 

Studies dealing with changes 
in intelligence ratings stress the 
need for getting away from the 
oversimplified two - dimensional 
measure of mental abilities (men- 
tal and chronological age). A 
third dimension consisting of en- 


CAPITOL COMMENT ‘-. 


vironmental variables should be 
given consideration. Other fac- 
tors include physical considera- 
tions (vision, hearing, speech, nu- 
trition), emotional stability, and 
personality patterns. To quote 
Mr. Wheeler again, “Pupils who 
have had inadequate reading in- 
struction, poor vision, emotional 
blocks or other handicaps are 
heavily penalized on aptitude 
tests. . . . Using ability to read 
as a major factor in determining 
intelligence is a dangerous educa- 
tional policy. It presupposes uni- 
form reading instruction and uni- 
form reading experiences, inter- 
ests, and motivation.” 


Teaching Materials and Human Relations 


LTHOUGH the public schools 
have brought together chil- 
dren from all nationalities, races, 
and creeds to live, work, and play 
together reasonably effectively, 
the schools are not complacent or 
self-satisfied. Studies are con- 
stantly being made to improve the 
educational attack on interper- 
sonal and intergroup problems. 

One such nationwide study, In- 
tergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials, sponsored by the Amer- 
can Council on Education has 
worked out an excellent analysis 
of textbooks in their treatment of 
minority groups, of prejudice and 
understanding, and of fairness or 
justice. Briefly, the study con- 
cludes: 

1. With few exceptions the 
textbooks are free from inten- 
tional bias but by omission and 
implied value judgments they 
tend to perpetuate antagonisms 
now current in American life. 

2. Enough of the right kind of 
attention is not given to stressing 
the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual. Individuals are often 
submerged in the group and such 
democratic institutions as the 
franchise and civil liberties are 
treated abstractedly and imper- 
sonally, hence often ineffectively. 

3. Data about the structure and 


functioning of groups are miss- 
ing. Emphasis is likely to be 
placed on a so-called typical group 
member rather than on the vari- 
ety of individuals in a group. 

4. Immigrants are often treated 
as “outgroups” to be subject to 
the “melting pot” rather than as 
groups with particular contribu- 
tions to make to our way of life. 

5. The treatment of Jews and 
Jewish culture consists largely of 
material going back to events be- 
fore 79 A. D. Little recognition is 
given to religious, economic, and 
cultural variations among Jews. 

6. Negroes, in a large propor- 
tion of references, are treated as 
slaves or childlike freedmen, re- 
cent data concerning them are 
lacking, ideas on race are hazy 
and confused. 

7. Little is set forth concerning 
Spanish speaking minorities. 
Problems faced by this group in 
our society are largely ignored. 

8. In spite of the fact that Asi- 
atic minorities (Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipino) figure large in 
present-day affairs, very little in- 
formation is given concerning 
present status, contributions and 
problems of these groups. 

9. Too little information ap- 
pears on the exact nature of reli- 
gious groups (likenesses and dif- 
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ferences) or on the common con- 
cern of church groups with ethical 
or humanitarian developments. 

10. Though prejudices are 
mentioned, little is given on anal- 
ysis of prejudices. 

11. Almost no course of study 
or textbook gives a sociological 
analysis of methods of intergroup 
relations, for example, segrega- 
tion and scapegoating are not 
subject to careful scrutiny and 
analysis. 

12. Omission, undue simplifica- 
tion, and unwarranted generali- 
zation give the wrong impres- 
sions without intention. 

Careful studies like this on 
textbooks not only will stimulate 
improvement in the field of mate- 
rials, but will call attention more 
specifically to the type of educa- 
tion needed in human relations. 
The search light of careful anal- 
ysis continuously seeks out flaws, 
and suggests better ways. With 
the help of such analyses, the 
school will do an even finer job of 
education for better human rela- 
tions. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





“Arithmetic 1948”. Papers pre- 
sented at the University of 
Chicago third annual Confer- 
ence on Arithmetic; comp. & 
ed. by G. T. Buswell. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1948. $2.50. 
Teachers sincerely interested 

in improving their teaching of 

arithmetic will find this book not 
only challenging but definitely 
and specifically helpful. 

“Arithmetic 1948” is a series 
of articles on crucial problems in 
Arithmetic. The problems dealt 
with are: 

1. The organization and ad- 
ministration of the arithmetic 
program to make arithmetic 
really meaningful. The use of 
sensory-Manipulatory materials 
by a laboratory method are de- 
scribed. 

2. Evaluation of arithmetic in- 
struction textbooks, and stand- 

















CLIP CORNER 
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The late and lamented Thanksgiving 
turkey ought to be a lesson to all of us 
not to stick out our neck too far. 

* * * 

Worse verse: 

Christmas Cheer—Christmas Cheer 

Happy New Year & 

Please pay here! 

*¢e¢s 
Sometimes it isn’t what teacher says 
. . It is how often she says it. 

* * * 


We can all remember occasions when 
we paid too high a price for peace. 
*x* * * 


We oldsters sometime wonder if 
present day content of story readers 
hasn’t been watered-down to a nonsense 
fringe. 

* * * 

Everybody worries about home work 
for Junior, but fewer are alarmed 
about home-work for teacher. 

* * * 


There’s a bumper crop of food for 
thought, but much of it is so unpal- 
atable. 

* * * 

Comes January 1 and all of us be- 
come PAYtriots! 

a 

Worth remembering: “Knowledge 
consists of experience digested by rea- 
son!” 
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Maybe one of the objectives of edu- 
cation ought to be to teach that gov- 
ernment is not a dispenser of lollipops. 

* * * 


The schools might well declare a 
moratorium on methods and organiza- 
tion until they clearly define direction. 

sD 

Some schools may claim to be ultra- 
progressive merely to cover-up a com- 
plete break down of ordinary disci- 
pline. 

* * * 

It is about time the schools realize 
they have neither the time, money or 
personnel to assume more burdens of 
parental problems that rightly belong 
in the home. 

* * * 

Abstractions are difficult enough for 
big-folks, why try to impose them on 
little-folks. 

° * * * 

The manner in which some of our 
children leave the building at dismissal 
bell prompts us to believe they have 
mistaken it for the fire-bell! 


ardized tests: Definite improved 
methods of discovering the readi- 
ness of pupils to learn a new 
process are noted. 

3. Problem solving. The- real 
meaning of the term problem, the 
types of meaning involved in 
verbally stated problems, and im- 
proved methods of helping pupils 
to solve problems are interest- 
ingly and clearly presented. 

4. Work books. Different kinds 
of workbooks; practical and spe- 
cific ways of using them more in- 
telligently are helpfully dis- 
cussed. 


Children Discover Arithmetic, by 
Catherine Stern. Harper, 1949. 
$4.50. 


Children Discover Arithmetic 
is based on the new “Structural 
Approach” and is designed as a 
laboratory method. It makes two 
outstanding contributions to the 
teaching of arithmetic: First, it 
illustrates clearly and forcefully 
what teachers too often fail to 
recognize—the extremely difficult 
and complex problems that be- 
ginning arithmetic presents to 
children. Second, the great need 
for teachers to capitalize chil- 
dren’s natural curiosity about, 
and interest in arithmetic by pro- 
viding well organized experiences 
with sensory-manipulatory mate- 
rials is clearly presented and one 
type of such material is clearly 
described and the use carefully 
outlined. 

Teachers of young children well 
versed in the principles of child 
development and the psychology 
of learning can adapt the mate- 
rials and methods to their own 
situations. Teachers of older chil- 
dren will also find definite help in 
trying to provide them with more 
concrete and meaningful experi- 
ences.—CARRIE B. EDMONDSON, 
Assistant Director, Elementary 
Division, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College. 


The only way we can make this 
crazy world sane is by education. 
—Admiral WILLIAM F. HALSEY. 
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Milwaukee Report in Honor of Goodrich 


BE annual report of the superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools is in honor of former Super- 
intendent Lowell P. Goodrich. Under the title, An 
Educator and His Philosophy, the publication is a 
compendium or selective listing of statements of 
educational philosophy which Mr. Goodrich ex- 
pressed on various occasions. In view of his evalu- 
ation of educational procedures upon prineiple and 
philosophy instead of snap judgment or momentary 
expediency it seems highly appropriate that the 
report should review some of the guiding princi- 
ples upon which the former chief administrated the 
system in his charge. A few of them are here 
presented. 

“It should be recognized that if the school is to 
perform its proper functions in a democratic so- 
ciety, its educational goals must grow out of the 
society and times in which we live. Therefore, our 
goals should never be regarded as fixed and un- 
changeable. As society and the needs of the times 
change, we must be ready to revise our objectives 
accordingly. Each teacher will need to make his 
own application of these objectives in terms of the 
particular problems within the school. The teacher 
who has a clear understanding of the goals to be 
attained, together with a knowledge of the proc- 
esses by which children learn, will be less depend- 
ent upon written courses of study and textbooks 
and to that extent will have achieved freedom in 
teaching. The children in turn will be assured a 
curriculum built upon their needs and adjusted to 
their individual capacities.” 

* *k * 

“We cannot build a society where each individual 
is willing to be robbed. But our chief danger is the 
basic selfishness of men in groups who want their 
interest served regardless of its effect on society.” 

* * * 

“We don’t fail in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as often as we fail in getting along with 
others. Nations go to war because they can’t get on 
with each other. The place to start getting on with 
people is in the schoolroom.” 


“Some people have feared that the increased em- 
phasis on the importance of the individual in 
school might tend to make the child selfish. It-won’t 
if it is balanced with a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare cf the group.” 

* * * 

“It has been easier to warp the child to the cur- 
riculum than to change the curriculum to the child. 
Our resources must be broadened to administer to 
the proper growth of each individual.” 

* * * 

“Curriculum is everything that happens to a 

child, not just reading, writing, arithmetic.” 
* * * 


“We should not malign youth with the overall 
tag ‘delinquency’. They laugh at us and it is good 
they do not take us seriously. There need be no dis- 
couragement regarding the adolescent, only dis- 
couragement regarding the adults who fail to guide 
or to provide guidance.” 

* * * 

“The schools must get rid of some of their arbi- 
trary standards. We know that children vary as 
much in their interests and abilities as any other 
cross section of the population. We must shape our 
classroom instruction to meet the needs of those 
varying individuals. 

“We need to revise our standards completely. 
We have been setting up a course of instruction, 
arbitrarily fixing a standard and saying that all 
children, no matter how much they vary as indi- 
viduals, must conform. We have been rewarding 
those children who could surpass the standard with 
a high mark, punishing those who could not meet 
it by flunking them. 

“But the whole idea of giving marks as rewards 
or punishments is illogical and wrong. The place- 
ment of children in school should not be discipli- 
nary, but should be done on a basis of intelligence, 
always making the benefit to the pupil the only 
consideration. No school administrator has the 
right to waste public money by placing children 
in classifications for which they are not fitted.” 


Wisconsin Tenth Largest University 


NROLMENTS released by the U.S. Office of 

Education show that college students are on 
the increase in the face of a decline in the number 
of veteran students. The ten institutions with the 
largest enrolments are: New York University, 
47,936. Then come in order California, City Col- 
lege of New York, Columbia, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
20,796. An interesting fact is that six of them are 
members of.the Big 10. 
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All institutions had a fall enrolment of 2,456,000, 
of which there were 1,728,000 men and 728,000 
women. On a percentage basis the gain in the num- 
ber of men students was less than one per cent 
while the number of women students increased 
almost five per cent. Student drop-out is on the de- 
cline. Wisconsin has 49,678 students of collegiate 
rank. These facts and figures are based upon a 
survey of 1,809 institutions of college and junior 
college rank in the U. S. and its possessions. 
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A 
very 
Merry 
Christmas 
and Happy New 
Year is the wish 
of WEA Officers and 
Staff to each of you. 
That you may glance 
back at a year of suc- 
cessful teaching and 
community appreciation for 
work well done is our hope. 
May 1950 hold for you a year 
of professional achievement lead- 
ing to greater public recognition for 
your efforts to build a better world. 


WISCONSIN 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 











Pi Lambda Theta Offers Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, a National Asso- 
ciation for Women in Education, has 
announced two awards of $400 each to 
be granted on or before Aug. 15, 1950, 
for significant research on ‘“Profes- 
sional Problems of Women’. An un- 
published study may be submitted on 
any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, 
either in education or some other field. 
Alice H. Hayden, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., is chairman of 
the Committee on Studies and Awards. 





Hosler Appointed Director 


Russell J. Hosler, UW associate pro- 
fessor of education, was recently ap- 
pointed director of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association Classroom 
Service, a Department of the NEA, by 
Albert C. Fries, UBEA president. Mr. 
Hosler’s responsibility will be to invite 
business education staffs in colleges 
and universities to participate actively 
in the program sponsored by UBEA 
for their in-service teachers. Although 
opinions vary among educators as to 
when and how the spirit of the pro- 
fession should be instilled in the pros- 
pective teacher, according to Hollis 
Guy, executive secretary of UBEA, it 
is agreed that they should become ac- 
quainted with professional ethics and 
the professional organizations some- 
time during their college career. En- 
rolment in the UBEA Classroom Serv- 
ice should be made early in the school 
year to assure receiving each issue of 
UBEA Forum. 


Milton Assn. Hears Gordon 


W. E. Gordon, Fort Atkinson super- 
intendent of schools, was the principal 
speaker at the Milton—Milton Junction 
Education Association dinner meeting 
at the Congregational Church in Milton 
on Nov. 14. His subject was “The 
Teacher Retirement System.” Curtis A. 
Hotlen is president of the Association; 
Ray Carlson, vice president; and Ruby 
Agnew, secretary. 


Bracken Appoints Wisconsin Men 


John L. Bracken of Clayton, Mo., 
president of the American Association 
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of School Administrators, has appointed 
Michael S. Kies, Milwaukee County 
superintendent of schools, and George 
E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, to the 1950 Resolu- 
tions Committee of the organization. A 
preliminary statement, formulated 
through correspondence will be the 
basis for discussion and revision when 
the committee meets at Atlantic City 
during the convention. 


Halmstad Informs Patrons 


Robert N. Halmstad, superintendent 
of the Black River Falls School Dis- 
trict Jt. No. 2, has issued a “School 
Letter” filled with pertinent facts 
about school problems which goes to 
all residents of the district periodi- 


cally. It is a practical means to keep © 


the public informed with accurate facts 
about their schools. 


Burnkrant Gets Plymouth Job 


Eugene G. Burnkrant, Marshfield 
Junior—Senior High School principal, 
became superintendent of the Ply- 
mouth Public Schools on Dec. 1, suc- 
ceeding Earl W. Luther who has taken 
a similar position at South Milwaukee. 
Mr. Burnkrant is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and the University of 
Vermont. His teaching career has in- 
cluded posts at Napierville, Ill.; Nashua, 
N. H.; Newton, Mass.; and Marshfield. 
Before he became principal at Marsh- 
field Mr. Burnkrant was supervising 
principal at Pittsville, Wis. 


Webster Celebrates Anniversary 


On Dec. 8 at St. Louis, the Webster 
Publishing Co. celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary at a banquet. attended by 
officers and staff, distinguished edu- 
cators, authors, and publishers. In its 
quarter century in the publishing field 
it has developed from a small pub- 
lisher of workbooks to a two million 
dollar corporation publishing over 500 
textbooks, workbooks, and professional 
volumes. Some of its latest ventures 
are Goals in Spelling, in the spelling 
book field, American Life History Se- 
ries, presenting elementary history in 
an inspiring and dramatic fashion, and 
Adventures with Numbers which pro- 
vides motivation and incentive to the 
student in arithmetic. The Journal 
adds its congratulations to the Web- 
ster Publishing Co. on their silver 
anniversary. 


Burnett Co. Teachers Act 


The Public Relations Committee of 
the Burnett County Teachers Associa- 
tion has made an appeal to the public 
through a series of articles in the Web- 
ster Enterprise for closer cooperation 
between home and school. It is a part 
of their program to make democracy 
work by recognizing it as an educa- 
tional achievement and by urging the 
public to join with the schools to build 
a better educational system. 
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Waupaca: Teachers Hear Hansen 


W. C. Hansen, president of Central 
STC at Stevens Point, was the guest 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
Waupaca County Teachers Association 
at Marion, Thursday evening, Oct. 20. 
At the meeting the following officers 
were elected for the year: Helma T. 
Amundson of Iola, president; Merlin 
Jennings of Manawa, vice president; 
and Harry C. Seeger, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Crosland Injured in Fall 


W. C. “Bill” Crosland of Antigo, 
representative of the Scott, Foresman 
and Co. in northern Wisconsin, met 
with a serious accident a month ago 
when he fell, fracturing his vertebra. 
He will be unable to travel for several 
weeks. 


La Crosse Presents Facts 


In a small but informative and con- 
vincing package the La Crosse Public 
Schools presented a good stroke in pub- 
lic relations work during American 
Education Week. They distributed to 
the citizens an eight-page publication 
pointing out a few pertinent and his- 
torical facts about public education. In 
addition to the 14 significant facts set. 
up in readable style, the center spread 
contained two “pies” showing the dis- 
tribution of the La Crosse tax dollar in 
Chart I and the distribution of the 
total tax dollar in Chart II. Such in- 
formation corrects the faulty impres- 
sion so often prevailing that the schools 
are taking such a large part of the tax 
dollar. 


Conover Board Fetes Teachers 


Sixty-two Vilas County teathers and 
the wives of teachers were dinner 
guests of the Conover Board of Edu- 
cation, Wednesday evening, Nov. 16, at 
Conover. Lyman Pearsall, delegate to 
the WEA convention in Milwaukee, 
gave a detailed report of the actions of 
the Representative Assembly, and H. C. 
Weinlick, WEA locals consultant, dis- 
cussed the functions of the WEA. Wal- 
ter C. Engel of Manitowish Waters is 
president of the Association, and Cecil 
Schuh is chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


Wells in Girl Scout Symposium 


Winifred Wells, leader of Troop 84, 
Handicapped, of the Racine Girl Scouts 
and teacher in the Exceptional Divi- 
sion of the Stephen Bull School of the 
Racine Public Schools, was a member 
of the symposium on Handicapped 
Troops at the National Girl Scout con- 
vention held in Milwaukee recently. 
The subject of the symposium was the 
problem of getting contacts with the 
normal groups and the uses to be made 
of the resources of the community. The 
Racine troop is sponsored by the Jun- 
ior League which is interested in all 
types of work with the handicapped. 
Miss Wells attended the conference for 
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the leaders of Handicapped Troops last 
summer at Camp Edith Macy, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 


Rhinelander Plans Memorial 


In honor of Mrs. Della Sauer and 
Rachel White, Rhinelander High School 
teachers who perished in a fire which 
destroyed their cottage on the Wiscon- 
sin River near Rhinelander, Oct. 15, 
the Rhinelander Teachers Association 
has established a Memorial Fund. A 
committee of teachers has been ap- 


pointed to receive the contributions 
which may be sent to A. O. Baker, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Rhinelander 
Teachers Association. The committee 
feels there may be former students and 
friends who may wish to pay respect 
to these faithful teachers by making a 
contribution to the fund. 


Unique Method of Reporting 


At the Ashland County Education 
Association meeting on Thursday, 
Nov. 17, Edwin B. Cerrigan, delegate 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird song rec- 
ords. Yours at cost as it is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds 
as they sing them in their own natu- 
ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- 
tic. This album is one of the big accom- 
plishments in the history of records. 
Once the bird was located its song had 
to be picked up by a sound reflector 
and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- 
fectly recorded. 

The work was a labor of love by Cor- 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 
Foundation. By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


bum now, your students have all win- 
ter to learn to identify the songs (and 
birds) for this Spring and Summer. 
This information is especially for teach- 
ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
nection with their nature studies and 
natural science courses. 

Your Bd. of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
this album for you. $8.50 postpaid, 
at cost to you. Album has 6 non break- 
able records, 72 North American bird 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 
Publ. Co.,124 Roberts Pl., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















to the WEA convention in Milwaukee, 
used a unique method to give his re- 
port of the convention. He used a tape 
recorder to present the report and the 
minutes of the preceding meeting of 
the association. This method of record- 
ing is used extensively throughout the 
county. Joseph Westlund, principal of 
the Glidden High School, is president. 


Girl Scouts to Aid Schoolmates 


“Schoolmates Overseas” is to be the 
name of a service project around which 
more than a million U. S. Girl Scouts 
will build a great part of their inter- 
national friendship program during 
1950. This new undertaking—compar- 
able in scope to last year’s “Clothes 
for Friendship” drive, through which 
Girl Scouts provided complete ward- 
robes for some 150,000 destitute chil- 


dren in Europe and Asia—follows the 
current trend of postwar relief work 
toward spiritual and educational, 
rather than merely physical rehabili- 
tation. 

Troops all over the United States 
will get under way early in January 
with the work of making sturdy 
schoolbags and filling them with paper, 
pencils, and other desperately needed 
supplies which will make school days 
easier and happier for youngsters in 
foreign lands. Also included in the 
schoolbags will be small knitted arti- 
cles such as mittens or caps, and a toy, 
game, or trinket to make it clear that 
these are friendly gifts from children 
to children. 

The first large collection of school- 
bags for shipment. abroad will be made 
on the Girl Scout Birthday, March 12. 
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Waorg 


Financial anxiety at the time of 
disability retards recovery many 
days and costs many dollars. 


Guard your income with your local asso- 
ciation’s Group Insurance Plan. 


For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


520 TENNEY BUILDING 
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NECROLOGY 





Justus C. Castleman, 76, former 
principal of Pulaski High School, Mil- 
waukee, died Oct. 22 at Milwaukee. He 
began his teaching career in a rural 
school in 1892. He was graduated from 
the University of Indiana in 1910 and 
took graduate work at the universities 
of Chicago, Indiana, Columbia, and 
Marquette. In 1916 he became head of 
the English Department of South Di- 
vision High School. After World War 
I during which he served with the 
YMCA in France, he taught at the Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering and the 
UW Extension Division. Mr. Castle- 
man has served as principal of the 
Maryland Avenue School and the Long- 
fellow School, and was appointed prin- 
cipal of Pulaski High School in 1933. 
He retired in 1944, 


* * * 


Harry Even Coblentz, 81, who re- 
tired as principal of South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, in 1936, died 
Oct. 24. He spent 37 years at South 
Division and it is said of him that they 
were “years of accomplishment, char- 
acterized by willingness to try new 
ideas and work to make them a suc- 
cess.” He started his teaching career 
in 1894 in Franklin (Ind.) College and 
had other assignments before joining 
the staff at South Division in 1899 as 
an English Teacher. He became prin- 
cipal in 1909. 

* * * 

Bernard Gimmestad, 39, principal of 
Oxfordville High School from 1935 to 
1941 died Nov. 11 at Tuscon, Arizona 
where he had been taken in 1948 be- 
cause of ill health. He was graduated 
from St. Olaf College in 1934 and after 
service at Oxfordville attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota where he received 
his doctors degree and later served as 
English instructor. 

* * * 


Mary L. Edgington, 71, a former 
teacher in the Park Falls Public 
Schools for 27 years, was found dead 
the morning of Nov. 10 at the home 
of her sister in Platteville where she 
was visiting. She received her higher 
education at. Whitewater STC and 
Ripon College. Prior to her work at 
Park Falls she taught at Glenwood 
City, Wis., and in Colorado. Miss Edg- 
ington began teaching at Park Falls in 
1921 and was later named principal of 
Lincoln High School which position she 
held until retirement at the end of the 
school year of 1948. A Memorial Fund 
has been established in recognition of 
her long and faithful service to educa- 
tion which will be placed in the hands 
of the Park Falls Hospital Board. 


* * * 


Bess Hickey, a pioneer teacher in the 
business education department of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, passed 
away on August 19 after a short ill- 
ness. She had been on the faculty for 
nearly 35 years. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


DECEMBER 1949 


Organized 1853 








Conference on Safety 
Education Scheduled 
At Colleges for Jan. 


Aim is to Create Interest 
In Total Safety Program 








A series of one day Safety 
Education conferences has 
been cooperatively planned 
by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the 
State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, with the cooperation 
of the State Teachers Col- 
leges and the University of 
Wisconsin. Participating in 
these conferences are the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and 
the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 


Driver Education 


These meetings are planned 
for the purpose of present- 
ing the state viewpoint on 
driver education, for the dis- 
cussion of problems in driver 
education and general safety 
education, and to stimulate 
interest in the development 
of a total school safety pro- 
gram. One-half day will be 
spent on general safety edu- 
cation. Marion Telford, sen- 
ior field representative of the 
National Safety Council, 
will speak and lead discus- 
sion on the over-all school 
safety program and Paul 
Neverman, executive secre- 
tary of the WIAA will speak 
on accident prevention and 
pupil insurance plans, and 
will lead the discussion of 
pertinent problems in these 
areas. 


Meeting Places 


In the half day devoted to 
Driver Education, the teach- 
ers present will meet with 
Marland Strasser, educa- 
tional director, Safety Divi- 
sion, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies to 
consider methods and mate- 
rials for driver education. 
The superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors will 
join in a study and discus- 
sion of the new NEA publi- 
cation on policies and recom- 
mendations for high school 
driver education courses, in- 
cluding policies dealing with 
behind-the-wheel training. 














Help Stamp Out TB 





Winter Sports Clinic 
To Be Held at Wausau 


The State Department of 
Public Instruction, the Wis- 
consin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association, and the 
Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Educa- 
tion are co-sponsors of a 
Winter Sports Clinic to be 
held at Wausau on Jan. 13- 
14. The Wausau Public 
Schools and the various win- 
ter sports clubs are cooper- 
ating in this undertaking. 
The Wausau school commit- 
tee, consisting of Supt. G. W. 
Bannerman, Win Brock- 
meyer, and B. A. McDonald, 
has worked with Cliff Fagan 
of the WIAA, also represent- 
ing the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical 
Education, and Orlo Miller 
of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, in plan- 
ning the two-day program. 





Stimulate Interest 


The chief purpose of the 
clinic is to stimulate the in- 
clusion of winter sports in 
the elementary and second- 
ary school physical education, 
recreation, and athletic pro- 
gram. Demonstration of cor- 
rect teaching methods and 
procedures in a wide variety 
of activities will be featured. 
A limited amount of time 
will be spent on the illustra- 
tion of correct techniques by 
selected members of the 
Wausau clubs who rank high 
in midwestern competition. 
Time will also be given dur- 
ing each day’s program to 

(Turn to Page 29) 





Dates and places of the 
meetings follow: 


Jan. 23—University of 

Wisconsin 

Jan. 24—Oshkosh STC 

Jan. 25—Stevens Point 
STC 

Jan. 26—Eau Claire STC 

Jan. 27—La Crosse STC 
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Business - Industry - 


Education Day 


Conducted in Many Midwestern Cities 








“The Sixth Chair” May 
Be Had for the Asking 


“The Sixth Chair” is a 
brand new movie planned to 
strengthen your school pub- 
lic relations program and 
help you register progress in 
meeting the school crisis at 
home. This 18-minute pro- 
fessionally produced sound 
picture tells the story of to- 
day’s problems—building 
construction and moderniza- 
tion, class size, more teach- 
ers, and plenty of up-to-date 
educational tools. 

The film was produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization 
and was sponsored by the 
National School Service In- 
stitute with the cooperation 
of the National Association 
of State Teacher Association 
Secretaries, the same groups 
which produced and _ spon- 
sored “Pop Rings the Bell’ 
which has been already 
shown to over 20,000,000 peo- 
ple and is still being used. 
The picture is suitable for 
service clubs, church groups, 
labor organizations, profes- 
sional associations, farm or- 
ganizations, all types of busi- 
ness groups, and to boys and 
girls in your school. 


Free for the Asking 


A few prints are available 
at the WEA office for the 
asking. The film will be sent 
to you postpaid, and all that 
is asked of you is to pay the 
return postage. When re- 
questing the film it would be 
well to give a choice of dates 
so that the WEA office can 
be more certain of schedul- 
ing it for you. 

To those who have not 
used “Pop Rings the Bell” 
and “Assignment: Tomor- 
row”, prints may be had for 
the asking from the WEA 
office. 


Junior High Science 
Students Meet in April 


The Junior High Science 
students from Wisconsin will 
meet in their second annual 
gathering at the La Crosse 
STC on April 15, according 
to Alex Perrodin of the La 

















Local Associations 
Have Sponsored Tours 





Business - Industry - Educa- 
tion Day which has been con- 
ducted in more than 150 
cities and towns in the Mid- 
west during the past year 
was an outgrowth of the “fly- 
ing classroom” project con- 
ducted by Carl Horn of Mich- 
igan State College, accord- 
ing to William H. Kendrick, 
manager of the Education- 
Industry program of the Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

B-I-E Day as it now func- 
tions provides for a full day 
for educators of the commu- 
nity to tour industrial plants 
and business firms, to lunch 
with management executives, 
and to exchange views in 
personal discussion. The 
afternoon is usually spent in 
forum-type discussions of 
such topics as employment 
procedures, education and 
training, human and public 
relations, occupational ad- 
justment, and _ cooperation 
with schools. 


Better Relations 


Those who have partici- 
pated have found it an ex- 
cellent way to bring about 
better understanding between 
the teachers and business 
men of the community. In 
several communities in Wis- 
consin local education asso- 
ciations and industrial and 
business firms have jointly 
sponsored B-I-E Days with 
success. 

“Trends in Church, Educa- 
tion, and Industry Coopera- 
tion” and ‘‘Know Your 
Neighbors” are interesting 
booklets giving a complete 
picture story covering vari- 
ous phases of the program. 
Copies may be secured from 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 





Crosse STC, chairman of the 
statewide meeting. Science 
teachers have been urged to 
interest their students in 
suitable projects and to pre- 
sent them at that time. Last 
year’s meeting was held in 
Kenosha. 
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Association for Student Teaching 
Organized at October Conference 





A statewide group of about. 
100 educators from the 
teacher education institu- 
tions of Wisconsin officially 
organized a unit of the As- 
sociation for Student Teach- 
ing at a conference at Osh- 
kosh STC, Saturday, Oct. 22. 
The preliminary organization 
meeting called by Glenn Eye, 
member of the executive 
committee of the Association 
for Student Teaching and 
UW professor of education, 
was held at Central STC, 
Stevens Point, last January. 
The state unit grew out of a 
felt need for more effective 
coordination of the pre-serv- 
ice and in-service training of 
teachers in Wisconsin. 


At the Oshkosh meeting 
Margaret Lindsey, coordina- 
tor of professional education 
of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind., keynoted the session 
with a discussion of the sub- 
ject, “Guidance of Student 
Teachers in Developing Un- 
derstanding of Learners”. A 
panel consisting of the fol- 
lowing members discussed 
the topic, “By What Stand- 
ards Do We Determine an 
Effective Practice Teaching 
Program”: Glenn Eye, chair- 
man, University of Wiscon- 
sin; L. O. Tetzlaff, principal 
of Sheboygan County Normal 
School; Eleanor MeLauyhlin, 
Milwaukee STC; Elsie Grime, 
kindergarten supervisor, Cen- 
tral STC; Homer DeLong, 
Antigo superintendent of 
schools; and R. F. Lewis, first 
assistant state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


Officers Elected 


R. E. Gotham, director of 
teacher training and place- 
ment of Central STC, was 
elected president for the fol- 
lowing year. During the past 
year he had been chairman 
of the Acting Executive Com- 
mittee which did the pre- 
liminary work of organiza- 
tion. Other officers include: 
C. E. Von Eschen, depart- 
ment of education, Beloit Col- 
lege, vice president; Lulu 
Kellogg, principal, Wau- 
shara County Normal School, 
secretary-treasurer; R. F. 
Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction, Robert Fisler, de- 
partment of education, River 
Falls STC, Camilla Low, UW 
School of Education, and 
Ruth Winter, supervising 
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teacher, Waukesha County, 
were named to the executive 
committee. 

Units of the Association 
already exist in Ohio, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and West Virginia. 


Objectives 

The purposes of the or- 
ganization are stated as fol- 
lows: 

To serve as a professional 
clearing-house, a service 
agency, and a cooperative in- 
strument to aid supervising 
teachers, directors of teacher 
training and their colleagues 
in improving student teach- 
ing, broadly conceived. 

To seek increased financial 
support for campus labora- 
tory schools and other facili- 
ties of high quality needed 
for student teaching. 

To encourage experimenta- 
tion, investigation, research, 
and workshops directly re- 
lated to problems of student 
teaching. 

To work for appropriate 
recognition, professional 
status, and salary for super- 
vising teachers with ade- 
quate professional prepara- 
tion in teacher education. 

To cooperate with organi- 
zations directly concerned 
in the professional education 
of teachers. 

To raise the quality of pro- 
fessional work in order to 
improve teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. 


address. 








21, 1950. 














Movies Available 

In addition to “The 
Sixth Chair” which is 
offered on Page 27 the 


sound films, “Pop 
Rings the Bell” and 
“Assignment: Tomor- 


row” may be had from 
the WEA office on. re- 
quest. 











Association Will Give 
Honorary Memberships 





The North Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior Education Associa- 
tion incorporated in its new 
constitution adopted at the 
October meeting in Superior 
a provision to issue Life Hon- 
orary Memberships in the 
Association to any person 
classified as retired from the 
teaching profession under the 
State Retirement Laws. 


In the new constitution the 
Association also provided for 
sectional meetings and a 
delegate assembly for the 
convention to be held at Ash- 
land next year. 


Social Hour 


An especially interesting 
and successful aspect of the 
convention in Superior was 
the combination of advertis- 
ing and social gatherings in 
the gymnasium on the cam- 
pus. Wall space in the gym 
was occupied by eighteen 
educational firms; refresh- 
ments in the form of coffee 
and doughnuts were served 
continuously during the two 
days. 





| Notice To All Credit Union Members. 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1949 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1949 for audit and posting of 1949 
dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in January, as audit and 
dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1949. Address pass- 
books to: Chairman of Auditing Committee, Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 10:00 A.M. on January 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
409 Insurance Building 





ACEI to Have Study 
Conference in April 


u 





The 1950 Study Conference 
of the Association for Child- 
hood Education Interna- 
tional, professional organiza- 
tion of teachers and others. 
concerned with children in 
the nursery, kindergarten, 
primary and intermediate 
school, will be held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Aprif 
9-14. The theme “Using 
What We Know For Chil- 
dren—In the School, Home, 
and Community.” Registra- 
tion is open to nonmembers 
and members. Delegates will 
come from the 48 states and 
from other countries. 


The program of the meet- 
ing will include study classes, 
forums, and work shops. 
ACEI study conferences pro- 
vide for the active partici- 
pation of all registrants. 
General sessions will offer 
nationally known speakers on 
current problems in educa- 
tion. Excursions will supply 
something of the history, in- 
dustry, and folklore of the 
region. 


The ACEI Plan of Action 
for 1949-51, which was de- 
veloped by the members and 
approved at Salt Lake City 
Study Conference in 1949, 
will serve as a guide for the 
conference. It highlights the 
most pressing, current needs 
of children, and gives prac- 
tical, down-to-earth ways and 
means of meeting those 
needs. It is used by the mem- 
bers as a guide for a period 
of two years to bring about 
more action for children. 








Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Wausau Business Men 
Meet with Educators 


_ On Nov. 16 Wausau’s sec- 
ond Education-Business Day, 
sponsored jointly by the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
the Wausau Education As- 
sociation, brought represen- 
tatives from 52 of the city’s 
business firms to the schools 
for a day during American 
Education Week. The day 
was climaxed by a banquet 
for more than 250 local per- 
sons including teachers and 
business men in the evening. 
During the afternoon busi- 
ness men were given the op- 
portunity to visit the schools 
of their choice. 


Needs of Education 


The program was designed 
to give the business people a 
better idea of what goes on 
in a modern classroom and 
the needs of local education. 
The first program of this 
nature was held last spring 
when the teachers visited 
local industrial plants to 
learn more about industry. 

Principal speaker at the 
banquet was G. W. Banner- 
man, superintendent of 
schools, whose subject was 
“Our Problem.” Others who 
addressed the evening session 
briefly were Bernard L. Cun- 
ningham, president of the 
education association, and 
M. H. Montross, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
O. L. Ebstad, Junior High 
School guidance officer, was 
in charge of the arrange- 
ments. A committee of teach- 
ers provided the special en- 
tertainment and made all 
arrangements. 








WINTER SPORTS... 
(Continued from page 27) 
actual participation, with ex- 
pert coaching, by those in 

attendance. 


Program Announced 

Activities listed on the pro- 
gram include figure and rec- 
reational skating, skiing, 
curling, hockey, snow and 
ice games, and snow model- 
ing. Additional features in- 
clude a showing of motion 
pictures of winter sport 
techniques, a high school 
hockey match, panel discus- 
sion, and an indoor ‘social 
hour. 





Special rates have been ar- 
ranged for the housing of 
registrants. Such individuals 
as men and women physical 
education teachers, coaches, 
administrators, college phys- 
ical education staff members, 
and school and community 
recreation directors are ex- 
pected to attend. All school 
systems will be asked to send 
official representatives. 

The date of Jan. 13-14 
was selected to avoid the end 
of the semester and still al- 
low time for the develop- 
ment of a winter sports pro- 
gram by local school 
tems. Indoor facilities for 


presence of a shelter house 
at the Rib Mountain ski 
course will all help to thwart 
any extreme cold weather 
condition which may be en- 
countered. 


F. 0. Holt’s Leadership 
Praised by Pres. Fred 


“No man of our times has 
so completely, dramatically, 
and yet humbly demonstrated 
the ‘Wisconsin Idea’ of team- 
work between a people and 
its university” as did the late 
Frank O. Holt, former reg- 
istrar and at the time of his 
death university director of 
public service. That tribute 
to one of the University of 
Wisconsin’s most widely- 
known faculty members was 
written by Pres. E. B. Fred 
and voiced by Vice President 
I. L. Baldwin at a memorial 
dinner for Frank Holt at 
Janesville, Nov. 9. 

“Thousands of university 
students can testify person- 
ally to Frank Holt’s devotion 
to them,” Pres. Fred re- 
ported. “I wish you might be 
able to go through the letter 
files in the office he formerly 
occupied. You would find 
there a remarkable collection 
of tributes from befriended 
students from every corner 
of the campus and from loyal 
alumni all over the world.” 

Pres. Fred wrote that. it 
therefore was fitting to 
“honor this man with a Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund—a 
fund which demonstrates 
both our love for him as a 
man and our love for the 
students to whom he gave a 
lifetime of service.” 

The dinner was sponsored 
by a group of alumni and 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY: 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

48th Year 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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Oconomowoc Workshop 
Sponsored by Leaders 


The Oconomowoc Educa- 
tion Association together 
with several other organiza- 
tions in the city interested in 
education jointly sponsored 
an Education Workshop with 
the Joint Committee of Edu- 
cation on Wednesday, Nov. 
16. The afternoon portion of 
the program was opened by 
L. E. Lushbough, executive 
secretary of the Waukesha 
Co. YMCA who _ reviewed 
“The Local Resources Pro- 





| vided for the Growing Child” 
skating and curling and the | 


|session with Victor 
| bostel, WEA director of re-| 
search as 





which was followed by J. W. 
N. Rothney, UW professor 
of education on the subject, 
“Guidance and Counselling 
for Parents.” A panel dis- 
cussion closed the afternoon 
Horn- 


moderator, and 
Rev. Harry Pallett of the 
Zion Episcopal Church, 
Harry M. Anderson, elemen- 
tary school principal, Mrs. 
Nell C. Roese, junior high 
school teacher, and Joe Con- 





friends of the University 
who have set up a scholar- 
ship fund to honor the mem- 
ory of Mr. Holt. 





way, recreational director as 
members. 


Watson Speaks 

After the dinner in the 
evening at the Oconomowoc 
High School the Workshop 
was resumed in the high 
school auditorium with 
George E. Watson, state su- 
perintendent of public in- 
struction, as the principal 
speaker on the subject, “Bet- 
ter Schools—A Preparation 
for Life.” Participants in the 
panel included: J. W. N. 
Rothney, moderator; Rev. 
Arthur Johnson, Methodist 
minister; Rev. Gerald Mc- 
Ginnity, pastor St. Jerome’s 
Catholic Church; Harry Ol- 
son, superintendent of 
schools; O. A. Swanson, prin- 
cipal of the high school; 
Herb Warner, president of 
the school board; and Dr. 


|Irene Semper, state chair- 
}man of the Public Health 


Committee of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Organizations in the com- 
munity which joined in the 


| Sponsorship included: Amer- 


ican Association of Univer- 
sity Women, League of 
Women Voters, PTA, School 
Boards Association, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, and 
Library Association. 





Wisconsin's State 


$96.25; total $121.25. 


camp fee, $10; total $25. 


Wisconsin. 





1950 EAGLE RIVER SUMMER 
SCHOOL CAMP 


Sponsored by 


AT EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 





FIVE WEEK SESSION—June 26-July 29, Inclusive 


Classes in session six days each week. 
Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 





All courses will be planned with Conservation Education as a 
central core. Students may, however, work in the areas of 
Field Botany, Field Zoology, Nature Study, Earth Science, or 
the Recreational areas formerly offered, or in Social Studies. 
It will be conducted on the workshop plan. 





Application for enrollment in the 1950 camp should be made 
by March 1, 1950. A $10 deposit should accompany applica- 
tion to insure reservation. Camp accommodations are limited 
to 21 men and 21 women. Reservations will be made in the 
order in which applications are received. 





Fees for camp residents will be: State incidental fee, $15; 
local camp fee, $10; board and room, approximately 


Fees for commuters will be: State incidental fee, $15; local 


Veterans can attend under regular V. A. educational benefits. 





Here’s an opportunity to do summer school work for five 
weeks in the heart of Wisconsin's vacationland. If interested, 
get in touch with your Registrar or Director, or write Presi- 
dent Wm. C. Hansen, State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 


Teachers Colleges 
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WEA Honor Roll 


We are pleased to publish the following list of school systems which have 100 per cent membership 
in the Wisconsin Education Association as of December 1. If your school system is not included when 


it should have been, please let us know. 


CITIES 
Abbotsford 
Adams-Friendship 
Albany 
Algoma 
Alma 
Almond 
Amery 
Amherst 
Antigo 
Arcadia 
Argyle 
Arena 
Ashland 
Athens 
Augusta 
es 
Bagley 
Balsam Lake 
Barneveld 
Barron 
Bear Creek 
Beaver Dam 
Belmont. 
Beloit 
Berlin 
Birchwood 
Birnamwood 
Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Blue River 
Bonduel 
Boscobel 
Bowler 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brodhead 
Brooklyn 
Burlington 
Bruce 
Cambria 
Cambridge 
Cadott 
Cameron 
Camp Douglas 
Campbellsport 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cassville 
Cazenovia 
Cedarburg 
Cedar Grove 
Centuria 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Clayton 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Cobb 
Cochrane 
Colby 
Coleman 
Columbus 
Cornell 
Crivitz 
Cuba City 
Cudahy 
Cumberland 
Darien 
Darlington 
De Forest 
Delavan 
Denmark 
De Pere 
Deerfield 
Dodgeville 
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Dorchester 
Durand 
Eagle River 
East Troy 
Edgar 
Edgerton 
Elkhart Lake 
Elkhorn 
Elk Mound 
Ellsworth 
Elmwood 
Elroy 
Endeavor 
Evansville 
Fairchild 
Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fort Atkinson 
Fountain City 
Fox Lake 
Frederic 
Galesville 
Gavs Mills 
Genoa City 
Gillett 
Glenbeulah 
Goodman 
Grafton 
Granton 
Grantsburg 
Gratiot 
Green Bay 
Greendale 
Green Lake 
Gresham 
Hancock 
Hannibal 
Hayward 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Hixton 
Holcombe 
Holmen 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Howards Grove 
Hudson 
Hustisford 
Independence 
Iola 
Janesville 
Jefferson 
Johnson Creek 
Juneau 
Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 

Lena 

Lime Ridge 
Linden 
Livingston 
Lodi 

Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 
Luxemburg 
Maiden Rock 
Manawa 
Manitowoc 


Marathon 
Marinette 
Marion 
Markesan 
Marshall 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Menasha 
Menomonie 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrill 
Milton—Milton Junction 
Milw. Publ. School 
Admn. 
Milltown 
Mineral Point 
Mishicot 
Montello 
Montfort 
Monticello 
Mosinee 
Mount Hope 
Muscoda 
Mukwonago 
Necedah 
Neenah 
Neillsville 

















Nekoosa 

Nelson 

Neshkoro St. Graded 
New Diggings 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Niagara 

North Fond du Lac 
Oakfield 

Oconto 

Oconto Falls 
Omro 

Onalaska 
Ontario 
Oostburg 
Orfordville 
Osceola 

Oxford St. Gr. 
Palmyra 
Pardeeville 

Park Falls 
Patch Grove 
Pembine 
Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 

Plainfield 
Platteville 
Pittsville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Prairie du Chien 


Prairie du Sac 
Prairie Farm 
Princeton 
Pulaski 
Racine 
Randolph 
Random Lake 
Readstown 
Reedsburg 
Reedsville 
Rewey 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ridgeway 

Rio 


Ripon 

River Falls 
Rosendale 
Rosholt. 

St. Croix Falls 
Sauk City 
Scandinavia 
Seneca 
Seymour 
Sharon 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shiocton 
Shorewood 
Shullsburg 
Slinger 
Soldiers Grove 
South Milwaukee 
South Wayne 
Sparta 
Spencer 
Spooner 
Spring Green 
Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 
Suring 
Taylor 
Thorp 
Tigerton 
Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Tony 
Trempealeau 
Turtle Lake 
Unity 

Union Grove 
Viroqua 
Wabeno 
Waldo 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waunakee 
Waupaca 
Wausaukee 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
Westby 

West Bend 
Westfield 
West Lima 
West Salem 
West Milwaukee 
Weyauwega 
Whitehall 
White Lake 


Whitewater 
Wilmot 

Wisconsin Dells 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Withee 
Wrightstown 


COUNTIES 


Adams 
Brown 
Buffalo 
Columbia 
Crawford 
East Dane 
West Dane 
Eau Claire 
Florence 
Grant. 
Green 
Green Lake 
Iowa 
Jackson 
Kenosha 
Kewaunee 
Lincoln 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Monroe 
Outagamie 
Pepin 
Pierce 
Price 


TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES* 
Central, Stevens Point 

Eau Claire 
Platteville 
River Falls 
Stout Institute 
Superior 
Whitewater 


COUNTY NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


Ashland 
Barron 
Buffalo 
Columbia 
Door—Kewaunee 
Green 
Juneau 
Lincoln 
Marinette 
Polk 

Sauk 
Sheboygan 
Vernon 


VOCATIONAL AND 
OTHER 


Green Bay Vocational 
West Allis Vocational 
Dunn Co. Sch. of Agri. 
Dept. of Public Inst. 
Wis. Sch. for the Deaf 
Wis. School for Girls 
Wis. Child Center 


* La Crosse and Osh- 
kosh are a part of the 
city associations. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The Winston Dictionary 


The Winston Dictionary for Schools 
is an entirely new book, designed spe- 
cifically for use in the elementary 
grades and junior high schools. There 
is only one word list which includes 
not only an ample vocabulary but also 
geographic names; names of famous 
Biblical, historical, mythological, and 
literary characters; abbreviations; pre- 
fixes and suffixes; and common foreign 
words. It has 1700 color illustrations, 
ten color plates, and 24 maps in color. 
The John C. Winston Co. 


Plain $1.56 Indexed $1.86 


Foundations of Methods for 
Secondary Schools 


This textbook is for general sec- 
ondary school methods courses which 
relates methods to the recent develop- 
ments in the curriculum area. Part I 
discusses methods as a general plan of 
procedure to achieve a special type of 
educational product. Part II deals with 
the three major teaching plans of 
methods found in secondary schools to- 
day..Part III presents the core cur- 
riculum in its relation to method, the 
comprehensive testing program, the 
guidance aspects of teaching, the prob- 
lem of discipline, the use of audio- 
visual aids, and professional improve- 
ment through in-service education. I. N. 
Thut, associate professor of education, 
and J. Raymond Gerberich, professor of 
education both of the University of 
Connecticut, are the authors. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Ine. $4.00 


Physics, The Story of Energy 


H. Emmett Brown, professor of sci- 
ence and head of the Science Depart- 


ment of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, and Edward C. 
Schwacten head of the Department of 
Physical Science, Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, are the authors of 
this new text in physics. It stresses 
1) the inductive method, 2) use of ex- 
perimental data, and 3) a distinctive 
organization. Effective teaching aids 
are found in the many line drawings 
which are a part of the text. 


D. C. Heath and Co. $3.20 


Language for Daily Use 


Language for Daily Use for Grade 
Seven by Foley, Connell, and Garnett 
resembles the earlier books of this se- 
ries in its rich motivation, full cover- 
age of skills, and workable program. 
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“| was wondertng, Miss Pierson, if you could 
give me the answers to Junior's home-work in 
advance?" 
























The card for the letter ‘“‘f’’ shows 
an angry cat who says “‘f-f-f-f-"’. 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big ears of the angry cat. 








Teach PHONICS with the 
New IDEAL Talking Letters 


Children love these new animated flash cards; learn- 

ing tempo is increased. 
Inside each letter is a picture of an animal or ob- 

ject with which the pool 

makes each letter a living character—never to be 

forgotten. 


is associated. The picture 


Astory on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 74%”, with in- 
structions—$1.00. 





FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





The methods and procedures conform 
to the present-day classroom practice. 
A clear pattern of teaching is set up 
which includes motivation, illustration, 
isolation of specific skills, and interest- 
ing applications. It is prepared so that 
the student should see the extent to 
which abilities in speech and writing 
influence day-by-day living and should 
gain a richer appreciation of the value 
of language as a practical and social 
tool. 


World Book Co. List $1.84 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


-— THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


@ Child Experiente Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


—igi 
Ritrsont C. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 























Tom Sawyer 


This book is adapted from Mark 
Twain’s original Tom Sawyer by Albert 
O. Berglund. The plot, concepts, humor 
and drama of the original is very 
much in evidence. Since the vocabulary 
has been kept within the first 2000 
words of Thorndike’s Teacher Word 
Book it can be read with ease by teen- 
agers. Clear, open pages, large type, 
and lively pictures contribute to read- 
ability and appeal. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. List $2.00 


Man’s Greatest Adventure 


The revised edition of Man’s Great- 
est Adventure by Edwin W. Pahlow, 
professor of the teaching of history at 
Ohio State University, and Raymond P. 
Stearns, professor of history at the 
University of Illinois, presents the 
challenge to the students to carry on 
the never ending chain of history from 
the point at which he takes control. 
The authors, in vivid language, trace 
the steps by which man has advanced 
from the most selfish, primitive society 
to the social idealism and worldmind- 
edness of the 20th Century. It reminds 
the student that through the study of 
history “they have been, able to carry 
along the memory of the past and to 
draw from it meanings which gave di- 
rection to their lives; men have a his- 
tory.” 


Ginn & Co. $3.76 





WISCONSIN NOOKS AND CORNERS 


The book of scenery for classroom use. 
Your pupils will talk about it. 
You'll enjoy it. 

A Christmas Gift For Friends Away 
Wisconsin scenery in 20 large pictures. 
$1.00 post paid. Order direct $1.00. 


ALONZO W. POND, Janesville, Wis. 








A priceless book by Virginia Church: 


TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 


Foreword by Rupert Hughes. 
Only $1 at your bookstore, or 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 
Santa Barbara 39, California. 








A grand gift for-or from-a teacher! 
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“Certainly, it’s ‘F’ in deportment .. . 
I’ve got to let off steam somewhere!” 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





Sorry, Can’t Make It! 

A friend called upon a guest at a 
hotel, knocked, and asked him to open 
the door. 

“Can’t, door’s locked,” the voice with- 
in announced. 

“Well, unlock it!” 

“Can’t, have no key.” 

“Great Scott, man! What will you do 
if there’s a fire?” 

“Can't go.” 


Certain Benefits 

“Does this lodge have any death 
benefits ?” 

“Sure. When you die you don’t have 
to pay any more dues.” 


Duplication of Effort 

An efticiency expert stalked into a 
Washington office. He walked up to 
two clerks and asked the first, “What 
do you do here?” The clerk, fed up 
with red tape, buckpassing, forms, poli- 
tics and above all, efficiency experts, 
answered, “I don’t do a thing”! The effi- 
ciency expert nodded, made a note, then 
said to the second clerk, “And you, 
what’s your job here?” The second 
clerk, a fellow sufferer, said, “I don’t 
do a thing, either’. The efficiency ex- 
pert’s ears perked up, “Humm”, he 
said, “duplication!” 


Shorthand 

A lady, checking over her grocery 
bill, found this item: “One tom cat, 
fifteen cents.” Indignant, she called up 
her grocer and demanded to know what 
he meant by such a charge. “Oh, that’s 
all right, Mrs. Brown,” he _ replied. 
“That’s just an abbreviation for tomato 
catsup.” 


Profitable Honesty 

“A woman on a bus suddenly real- 
ized she hadn’t paid her fare. “I'll go 
right up and pay it”, she declared. 
“Why bother?”, her friend said. “You 
got away with it’. “I’ve found that 
honesty always pays”, the other ob- 
served, and went up to pay the driver. 
“See, I told you honesty always pays!” 
she said when she returned. “I handed 
the driver a quarter and he gave me 
change for fifty cents.” 
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